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AST year some prominent people 
in Minnesota decided that one of 
the crying needs of the country was 

better planned farm homes. They believed if 
boys and girls had more comfortable homes, 
similar to their city cousins, they might be bet- 
ter conten Jed, and remain at home. They also 
understood something of the inconvenience of 
some of the rural residences and thought 
there ought to be a method to remedy the 
evil. They thought that farmers often have 
fine farms, fine sheds, autos, player pianos 
and everything except a comfortable modern 
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Second Floor Plan of First Prize House 


house. The question then was, “How am I 
going to get a plan of a modern house that 
will meet all the requirements of the farm- 
er?” That was suggested by a word contest 
and a prize. 


Contest and Prize Awards 


An opportunity was given, as has been 
previously stated in our columns, for archi- 
tects to submit plans for a house not to cost 
more than $3500 and to contain a certain 
number of rooms with certain specifications 
as to their arrangements. Prizes amounting 
to $500 were to be divided for the best six 
plans sent in and all plans were to become the 
property of the society. The president 
raised $500 from people interested in this 
movement. 

Some 30 plans were submitted before con- 
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First Floor Plan of Second Prize 


Winner 
Note Convenient 


How the Prize Winner on Outside 





Modern Comforts in Farm Homes 


Prize plans in a popular farmhouse contest—Efficiency and conven- 
ience secured at a minumum cost—Specifications of 
winning plans for country homes outlined 


test closed. The 
judges of 
awards, after 
comparing 
drawings and 
all considera- 
tions for a 
model farm- 
house that 
would meet the 
requirements, 
decided upon 
the plans sub- 
mitted by 
Hewitt & Brown of Minneapolis as worthy of 
first prize. This entitled the firm to $200 
cash. The second prize of $125 was awarded 
to Joseph McCoy of 902 Palace building, 
Minneapolis. 

The first prize plans as here represented 
met all the requirements as desired by the 
society. One essential was that a ygparate 
washroom be provided for the farm hands, 
since in the majority of farm homes the 
hands wash in the kitchen sink, usually at 
a time when the housewife is busy getting 
the meals. In tracking back and forth they 
are in the way and hinder the housewife in 
her work. 

A second condition was that a separate 
stairway should be provided, leading from the 
washroom to their farm hands’ bedrooms, 
which should be arranged apart from the 
other bedrooms in order to give the members 
of the family pri- ) 
vacy. The plans ca 
also called for a 
special arrange- 
ment of individual 
lighting and heat- 
ing apparatus. On 
the first floor a 
living room, a bed- 
room, kitchen with 
pantry and a space 
provided for a re- 
frigerator, and a 
washroom and a 
toilet for farm 
help. Five bed- 
rooms, bath and 
small sewing room 
must be provided 
on the second floor. 
Two of these ber- 
rooms must be separated from the others, 
and connected with the stairway for the help. 

There must be a full basement, providing 
space for heating water supply, lighting 
apparatus and storage rooms. The cost of 
the house must not-inelude the cost of land 
upon which it is located and must not exceed 
$3500, to be figured on a basis of 15 cents a 
cubic foot. To obtain the number of cubic 
feet, take the outside measurements of the 

exterior walls and from the level of 








the basement floor to the average 





Arrangement 


hight of all roofs. Porches and ve- 
randas included in the cost are figured 
at one-fourth of their total cubic 





POR measurement. 
The plans for prize No 1 included 
on the following: Full basement with 
floor and walls of concrete. House 
Patt’ of frame construction covered with 
Ps metal laths and stuccoed on the ex- 


terior, using stock lengths of lumber 
to prevent waste and provided for by 
centering all bearing partitions above 
one another. Roof of shingles and 
stained for preservation and attrac- 
tiveness. All exterior woodwork 
stained brown except blinds, which 
are painted green. Interior plaster is 
sand finished and tinted. Oak or birch 
woodwork in living room and dining 
room, and spruce, pine or fir in other 
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rooms, stained to suit occupant. Electric 
lighting supplied by a small dynamo driven 
by a gasoline engine and from a storage bat- 
tery. Engine is connected with shafting to 
drive pump, air compressor and laundry ma- 
chinery. Warm air furnace, providing heat 





Arrangement of First Floor of First Prize 


and ventilation concentrated plumbing, sew- 
age disposal by a homemade septic tank. 
The estimated cost includes all plumbing for 
laundry, kitchen, washroom and bathrooms 
and also for wiring, but not for engine, 
dynamo or storage battery. 

The square house seemed to be the favorite 
type in all drawings submitted, although sev- 
eral including the two prize winners were L 
shaped, or at least a modification of it. On 
account of the separation of the bedrooms for 





Second Prize Winner Certainly Appears Homelike 


the help from the others the L-shape made 
it easier of solution. However, the first and 
the second prizes went to architects who sub- 
mitted square houses. 

The aim of the contest was to show farmers 
a house that would be something more than 
four walls and a roof; sométhing that they 
could enjoy and also something that their 
children could show with pride to their city 
cousins. 


To travel hopefully is a better thing 


than to arrive, and the true success is to 
labor. 
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Bedroom Floor of Second Prize House 
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Big Lesson in Hay Contest 


Practical work of Orange county farm bureau throws light on needs of hay crop---Winning farmer used lime, manure 


and fertilizer--Methods of other winners--Heavier and more profitable crops if short rotation practiced—- 
Co-operative lime pulverizers---Special to American Agriculturist---By T. E. Milliman 


Orange county farmers in view of the fact 
that hay is one of the principle crops in 
that section. Manager T. E. Milliman, under 
whose auspices the work was conducted, is one 
of the most active county men in New York 
state. The hay contest alone is worth dollars to 
the county. Cow testing work and the practice 
of diversified farming are among his other efforts. 
The lessons in this article are well worth read- 
ing about. 
The hay contest in Orange county, N Y, 


conducted under direction of the Orange 
county farm bureau, has been successfully 
concluded. The farmers showed great interest 
in the contest and are inquiring about an- 
other one for next year. Briefly the contest 
was conducted as _ follows: Newspaper 
articles were published in 20 local papers 
announcing that a contest would be con- 
ducted and asking for candidates, any farmer 
In Orange county being eligible. Twenty 
farmers replied within a week or so. I visited 
each farmer, saw that the field selected was 
either timothy, clear or mixed hay and that 
it was not influenced by adjacent barnyard, 
ete, measured and ‘staked the quarter-acre 
plots, most of the plots being 4x10 rods, al- 
though one or two measured 2x20 rods. 

After the plots were staked out, which was 
completed before May 15, the contestants 
were allowed to apply fertilizer according to 
their best judgment, provided the amount and 
cost of the fertilizer was reported to the farm 
bureau office. Most of the farmers used 
nitrate of soda at the rate of about 200 
pounds an acre, although some of them put 
it on at the rate of about 450 pounds, an act 
which they later regretted. When the fer- 
tilizing work was completed I 


Te contest has been of special value to all 


adjoining quarter-acre plot which was used 
as a check yielded 30 or 40 pounds more than 
the contest plot. Mr Tillson’s land is 
Dutchess silt loam, fairly well drained and 
well adapted to hay production. 

Harry Tweddle, winner of the $30 second 
prize and who grew almost as much on his 
quarter-acre plot, had less clover in his hay. 
The latter plot is situated on rather low 
ground, drained by open ditches, the soil 
being of a heavier character than that of the 
first prize winner. Mr Tweddle’s hay is in 
the third year. He used stable manure at the 
rate of 15 loads an acre. The stable manure 
was mixed with hen manure, which may per- 
haps account for his large yield. He used in 
addition 200 pounds nitrate of soda to the 
acre. W. L. Hunter, who won the third prize 
of $20, grew his hay on seven-year-old sod. 
His soil is typical Orange county grass land. 
It is not unusual for farmers in Orange county 
to cut heavy yields of hay from the same land 
year after year. The third prize hay was 
clear timothy, treated with cow manure in 
the spring at the rate of about 12 loads an 
acre. No fertilizer was used. 

H. D. Seely, who stood fourth, is worthy 
of mention. His hay is now in the second 
year. Mr Seely top-dressed with manure in the 
spring and applied nitrate of soda at the rate 
of about 400 pounds an acre. His hay lodged 
quite badly because of the excess fertilizer. 
O. W. Mapes, who had as promising a plot as 
any of the contestants on May 15, harvested 
1732 pounds. He used a heavy application of 


farmers are anxious to enter a similar con- 
test next year, which I hope can be arranged. 
The money for this year’s contest was con- 
tributed by 21 individuals in $5 amounts. 


Reducing Cost of Lime 


The lime project of the farm bureau is 
progressing better than we expected. Three 
limestone pulverizers have been established 
in the county this year at three widely sep- 
arated points and are working in co-operation 
with the bureau, which was directly respon- 
sible for the establishment of two of them, 
and is now negotiating the establishment of 
a fourth. This will be located in the section 
not now reached by the three in operation. 
Before local limestone was put upon the 
market the pulverized product cost farmers 
of this county an average of $4 or $4.50 a ton, 
delivered at their station. The prices now 
prevailing are as follows: At Campbell Hall, 
in bulk, loaded on cars or wagons, $1.75 a 
ton; at Monroe, loaded on wagons $2 a ton; 
at Port Jervis, loaded on wagons $2 a ton. 
A pulverizer will shortly be established at 
Westtown and will market the product at 
either $1.75 or $2 a ton. 

Some time ago the farm bureau managers 
of Delaware and Sullivan counties accom- 
panied me to New York city for the purpose 
of securing lower freight rates on limestone. 
We were .ble to secure a decided reduction 
in freight rates on pulverized limestone over 
the Erie lines, which reach all parts of 
Orange county.. The new tariffs are now 
being compiled and will be 





began the work of selecting 
committees to supervise the 
harvesting of each quarter-acre 
plot, the work of supervising 
the harvest being obviously too 
extensive for me to handle 
personally. I secured the serv- 
ices of 40 prominext farmers, 
well and favorably known in 
their communities. 

These farmers were divided 
into committees of two men 
each. Each committee visited 
the plot they were asked to 
supervise, upon the advice of 








available in a short time. 

With a five-mile haul, which 
is greater than the average 
farmer is required to make, the 
limestone can be spread on the 
land at the rate of two tons 
an acre at a cost of $6 an acre, 
which includes the cost of the 
limestone, hauling from the 
pulverizing plant and spread- 
ing. Figuring that it is nec- 
essary to apply lime every five 
or six years, the profits on this 
practice to the farmer are 
enormous. I base the state- 








the contestant when he was 
ready to harvest. The com- 
mittee remeasured the plot, saw 
that all hay was cleared away 
from around the quarter acre 
and kept track of the curing. 
When the hay was cured, the committee met 
in the field, determined whether or not the 
hay was in good air-dry condition, and of so, 
supervised the loading and witnessed the 
weighing on government inspected scales. 
They then reported the weight to two judges, 
both prominent farmers. The judges met in 
late August and awarded the prizes of $55, 
$30 and $20 in cash. It was a rule of the con- 
test that each contestant exhibit hay from 
his quarter acre at the Orange county fair 
in August. 


How Winners Grew Crop 


H. A. Tillson of Walden, winner of the 
contest, and receiving first prize of $55, grew 
his hay on two-year-old sod which had been 
limed at seeding time at the rate of about 
one ton an acre of quicklime. In addition to 
the 2830 pounds of cured hay on the quarter 
acre, Mr Tillson cut 1070 pounds, second crop 
on the same quarter acre, although this cut- 
ting was not entered in the contest. Mr Till- 
son top-dressed his meadow with manure at 
the rate of about eight loads an acre and top- 
dressed again in the spring with nitrate of 
soda at the rate of 100 pounds an acre. His 
quarter-acre plot was not phenomenal so far 
as the rest of oo was concerned. An 
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Harvesting Alfalfa on Well Appointed Pennsylvania Farm 


Of all the forage crops grown, none is more universally liked than 
alfalfa. While it will grow better on some types of soil than others, nintemaniisieunsiiainaaiini 
yet it is a crop that will succeed almost anywhere if the soil is properly 
prepared and fertilized. Great is alfalfa. 


hen manure in addition to the nitrate of soda, 
which was at about the rate of 400 pounds an 
acre. The grass was unable to assimilate 
so much excess nitrogen and gave evidence 
of it by turning brown and lodging badly. 
The surrounding hay yielded heavier than 
did the contest plot. 


What the Contest Taught 


The lesson we learned from the hay con- 
test is that Orange county soil, although 
naturally adapted to grass production and a 
long rotation, will produce heavier and more 
profitable crops of grass if a shorter rotation 
is practiced. Almost all of the contestants 
entered either two or three-year-old sod, 
which is further evidence that it is more 
profitable to keep meadows fresh than to 
allow them to run year after year. We 
further learned that nitrate of soda should 
be used sparingly, perhaps, if a profit is to be 
derived, at a rate of not more than 150 or, at 
the most, 200 pounds an acre. All in all the 
hay contest was the most interesting contest 
ever conducted on the farms of Orange 
county. It created widespread interest. All 
the plots were staked and a sign put up ad- 
joining the road which, of course, called the 
attention of passers-by to the contest. Many 





ments on my observations of 
the effect of lime in this county 
as I have seen them this year. 


Engine Tasks—Too many 
gas engine users are paying at- 
tention to the engine house and neglecting 
the foundation. I believe the latter is the 
all-important thing and that an engine stand- 
ing on a good solid foundation will give but 
very little trouble. Of course it should be 
housed, but the manner of housing depends 
upon the climate and the use that the engine 
is being put to. I am using, for general work 
about the house and barn, the 1% horse 
power engine that was recommended by my 
merchant. The expense is very small, prac- 
tically nothing, on this size and for the work 
it is doing. With it I pump all of the water 
for the barn and garden and use it for va- 
rious other work, such as churning, sawing 
wood, etc. To those who are having trouble 
with their engines I would suggest: Get your 
engine in good running order and then let it 
alone. The more it is fooled with the more 
trouble it will cause.—[J. E. Groves. 


Turns Wheat to Pork-—At the price which 
hogs have sold in Ohio during the past eight 
years, wheat would have brought more as 
pork than it has in the markets. A good feed 
for young pigs is, wheat one part and oats 
two parts, ground coarsely, and wet with 
skim milk into a good stiff paste. This makes 
growth of bone and muscle.—[H. W. P., Ohio 
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A Potato Fair, School and Banquet 


American Agriculturist 


Exhibition of potatoes and of methods employed in raising or using this crop--Demonstration in cooking potatoes— 
An _urfique Thanksgiving festa on National Potato Day, November 25--Start on it today--- 


NOVEL plan is being worked out 

for observing November 25 as 

national potato day. Any group 
of families, any organization of old or young 
of either or both sexes—any grange, lodge, 
society, club, church—can adapt these ideas 
to its own conditions. 

The affair may be held in a town or 
city as a big thing, to attract crowds and 
make a profit for the organization, or con- 
ducted in a smaller way for village or 
neighborhood. 


A Potato Fair 


1. Exhibit plates of the different varieties 
of potatoes, each correctly labeled; reports 
of their yields, small and big crops with their 
why and wherefore; all the different imple- 
ments, tools, apparatus employed in produc- 
ing and harvesting the crop; 
manures, fertilizers, lime,agri-» 4 





stitute most of the menu. Supply other 
dishes only to the extent required to furnish 
the protein and fat needed to even up the 
starch and fiber of the potato, and thus make 
a well-balanced and nutritious ration. 

The speaking and attractions to follow the 
feast should be appropriate, original, enter- 
taining. 


The Real Purpose 


of any observance of national potato day 
is to direct public attention to potatoes and 
thus increase their consumption. To develop 
a larger demand will result in better prices 
to producers, not only this season, but for 
years to come. 

Advertise the day, its observance, the po- 
tate, in every possible way. Write items, 
news and comment about it for your local 
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Object, to increase demand for potatoes 


to the proclamation you inclose and asking 
them to push the idea. Extra copies of the 
proclamation in color—and printed on its 
back this plan for a potato exhibition schoo! 
and banquet will be given outright to anyone 
who writes to American Agriculturist, New 
York, asking for the same. AS Many 
copies will be mailed to each applicant as 
the stamps he incloses will pay the post- 
age on. If every one will circulate the 
proclamation forthwith, it will advertise po- 
tatoes instantly and universally to millions 
of consumers throughout the land, to the 
great advantage of producers. One trouble 
with the potato crop has been under-consump- 
tion, due to absence of any concerted and 
efficient means of arousing consumers uni- 
versally to the merits of both white and sweet 
potatoes. The present campaign is an 

effort along a much needed 


(Puree line. 





eultural chemicals for pota- 


Other nations are notably 





toes, with photos of their re- 
sults; right and wrong meth- 
ods of spraying, harvesting, 
storing, shipping, marketing; 
names and addresses of deal- 
ers and commission merchants 
who handle potatoes, those 
who are satisfactory, and es- 
pecially those who are not 
reliable or have proven to be 
swindlers. 
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Working Demonstrations 
2. Show potato machinery 


a 


Q Rational Proclamation 


OF POTATO DAY 


To BE OBSERVED ON THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 26, WHICH 
1S ALSO THANKSGIVING Day 


To the People of the United States 0) America, duly assembled in their homes, on their farms, 
or in their usual places of business : 


Py bereas, it has pleased Nature so to co-operate with the husbandman that 

our American farms have this year produced a potato crop superb in quality 
and fair in quantity. This is true not only of the white potato or Irish potato so-called 
(Solanum tuberosum), but it is equally true of the sweet potato (/pomea batatas). And 


Wibereas, both white and sweet potatoes afford such heaithful nutriment for people, 
young and old, at such moderate cost relative to some other food products, that the 





at work. Not only planters, cul- 
tivators, sprayers, harvesters, 
sorters, but for paring, slic- 
ing, drying and otherwise us- 
ing potatoes. Each exhibitor 
gives a talk on the variety he 
most favors and why, or upon 
his methods with the crop. 
Seedsmen, implement dealers, 
market men, demonstrate 
their wares. Show how are 
made potato starch, potato 
fiour, evaporated potatoes, 
alcohol. and other products 
and by-products of the 
humble tuber. In Germany, 
potatoes threatened with rot 
are utilized for alcohol manu- 
facture, and the pomace is fed 
to stock. Cute odd toys are 
even made from potatoes to 
sell for a penny at the fairs. 


A Potato School 


3. Give regular lessons in 
the history, development, 
culture, marketing and use of 
potatoes. Use charts and 
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ption of potat 


and by others interested. 


@Wbereas, these truths are not sufficiently recognized by the American people, who 
fail to derive the largest possible benefits from our potato crops. 


Row, therefore, acting in behalf of organized and individual producers and consumers 
of potatoes, we the undersigned hereby 


Proclaim, that the First National Potato Day shall be observed on 
Thanksgiving Day, 


Thursday, November 25 


Meanwhile let the American people apply their experience and originality to the 
more universal use of potatoes as food for man or beast and 
industries, To this end. let the potato plant and potato crop be studied in the schools 

Let Prepare potatoes in the most 
varied and appetizing dishes. Let consumers awake to a realization of the nutriment 
obtainable in each penny’s worth of potatoes. Let physicians and sanitarians teach 
the function of potatoes for normal health under normal conditions, for making lean 
people fleshy and fat people less fleshy, 
every household. Let every grower. shipper, wholesaler, jobber, retailer and peddler 
of potatoes advertise this First National Potato Day so attractively that the results 
shall be so satisfactory to consumers as well as to producers. as to forever win for 
the potato a larger piace in the minds and stomachs of the American people on 
Thanksgiving Day, November 25, this year and daily thereafter and forever after! 

Jn Witness Whereof, we have hereunto. affixed our hands and seals by virtue of 
the authority conferred upon us by the subscribers to the Orange Judd farm weeklies, 
representative of the great producing masses throughout our respective regions of the 
whole United States. 
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Editer Northwest Farmstcad 
Minneapolis 


housewives and cooks 
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Editor aie Agriculturist 
Dpringteia Mass. 


as human food may well be greatly increased. The use of 
potatoes in the arts and industries may be encouraged at great profit to all concerned, 

in the manufacture of flour, starch and other products, The by-products of such indus- 
tries, and all surplus or waste potatoes, afford excellent feed for domestic animals. And 


use in the arts and 


Promoting comfort and economy in 


Editor Southern 
Atlanta 


Editor New England Homestead 


ahead of America in their 
economical use of potatoes. 
In Europe potatoes form a 
large item in the food supply 
of the middle and lower 
classes. Potatoes are cooked 
by these people in ways quite 
unknown in America, vast 
quantities are employed there 
for starch, in flour and in the 
manufacture of alcohol and 
other by-products. In Ger- 
many, all large farms have 
the potato alcohol still. Great 
economies are effected there, 
as contrasted with the woeful 
potato waste in America, the 
result of our lack of scientific 
treatment of potato diseases, 
blight and rot, and lack of 
storage facilities which will 
enable growers to save every 
potato raised. 
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Price Prospects 


According to latest advices, 
many growers whose potatoes 
were caught by blight and rot 
have been compelled to dis- 
pose of their potatoes for any 
price, in the face of rapidly 
advancing prices for good, 
sound tubers. In some sec- 
tions this damage has been so 
great that farmers who in 
normal years grow large quan- 
tities, will have to import 
potatoes for their own needs. 

High prices of potatoes this 
season may result in greatly 
increased acreages next year. 
If it should follow that with 
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diagrams to illustrate lectures 
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good crops a surplus results, 





on nutritive value of potatoes 
compared to other foods. 
Show how much nutriment can be bought 
for 10 cents in potatoes at fair retail prices, 
compared to meats, eggs, flour, corn meal, 
rice, apples,. etc. 


Cooking Potatoes 


4. Display all the different apparatus for 
cooking and serving potatoes in various ways. 
Serve these dishes to the public at profitable 
prices. Potato chips, dried potatoes, etc, 
will sell to be taken away from the fair. 

Offer prizes or honors to all the women 
and cooks in your town or city for new and 
novel ways of cooking, serving or garnishing 
potatoes. Or induce them to send in their 
best recipe for using potatoes. 


A Potato Banquet 


5. Conelude this unique affair with a 
banquet at which potatoes in every style con- 
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papers and the daily press. Get out posters, 
dodgers, placards, tickets, pictures—anything 
to attract public attention to your potato 
fair, or to potato day, or to the potato itself. 

Let the young people—boys and girls and 
women take active part in getting up and 
conducting some such observance of national 
potato day. Let teachers and pupils par- 
ticipate. Let the whole thing be “different,” 
new, interesting! Boom the potato, and in- 
cidentally benefit all concerned. 

Get extra copies. of the accompanying 
proclamation. Put a few in the top of every 
sack or barrel of potatoes sent to market or 
deilvered to the consumer. Give a lot to each 
store at which you trade, asking it. to put 
one in each parcel they do-up for their cus- 
tomers. Write yaur local-editors, commission 
merchants and others, calling their attention 








now is the time to begin ac- 
tive, educational and promo- 
tional work so that all potatoes produced in 
years of bumper crops will be wanted and 
utilized at prices which will give fair 
returns. 

Maine growers now report their crop will 
be only 60 per cent of normal. Potatoes, 
while small in size, are free from rot and 
scab and of excellent keeping quality. In 
Penobscot county, Me, reports from growers 
indicate crop average 80 barrels per acre. 
Sales are being made at $2 a barrel and bet- 
ter, although many farmers are delivering 
on old contracts for $1. In Osceola county, 
Mich, there is considerable rot in potatoes 
on_ heavy land.. Even on best sandy soil yield 
is reported reduced from 15 to 20 bushels per 
acre.- In Steuben county;.N Y, farmers will 
have no potatoes for shipment. . Hundreds 
of acres will scarcely pay for digging. 
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Current Pictures of Human Events 


Does “Recognition” Mean That the War in Mexico May Be Over Early in the New Year? 


Carranza dominates 
all of Mexico as shown 
by the white area, ex- 
cepting the small state 
of _Morelos in the 
south, where Zapata is 
still supreme, and the 

northern states of 
Sonora and Chi- 
huahua, where 
Villa still claims 
control. Zapata 
and Villa say 
Carranza’s claims 
are exaggerated. 


It begins to look as though the war in Mexico will soon 
come to a close. The Pan-American conference at Washing- 
ton Oct 9 voted to recommend that the government repre- 
sented by Carranza be recognized as the only government in 
fact existing in Mexico. ‘Therefore it probably will be of- 
ficially recognized in due course, not only by the United 
States government, but by every other nation in the Western 
Hemisphere, except possibly Great Britain. Villa says the 
war has only just begun. It is expected, however, that the 
disaffected will assent speedily to the Carranza regime. If 


so, the war will come to an early conclusion. 

arranza guarantees that foreigners 
will be protected in their lives and prop- 
erty, assumes responsibility for claims 
growing out of the revolution, no one 
will suffer in life and property on ac- 
count of religious beliefs, and will grant 
amnesty to nearly all except those charged 
with the death of Madero or with civil 
crimes. 


Peace may be followed by immense 
shipments of food, implements and other 
farm supplies, also manufactures, from 
the United States into Mexico. 
the miserable peons are almost starving. 
The picture at right shows a distribution 
of black beans by the Carranza govern- 
tment to the poorer classes. 


The way the masses have been ex- 
ploited and fleeced w the underlying 
cause of Mexican revolt. Some 6000 land- 
lords own all the land, leaving 16,000,000 
people landless. The reconstruction of 
Mexico and its enduring peace depend 
upon the success with which the land is 
distributed among the masses at reason- 
able prices and with ample time for pay- 
ment. No people in the world are nore 
land hungry than Mexican peons. Pro- 
vided with a patch of land and even a 
shack for a home of his own, the peon 
will work like a slave for his employer 
during the day, if he can have an hour or 
two night and morning to cultivate his 
own acres. 





The Boom in the Cotton Market Throughout the South 


Instead of their expected 8 cents a pound for middling upland cotton, farmers have been gettiag 
10 to 11 cents and many are holding for 12 or even 13 cents. They store it in country warehouses 


=. 
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like this or in more pretentious city stores. The 1915 crop will be the smallest raised in the United 
States for years, but its 10,000,000 bales, more or less, may net growers as much if not more than 
they got for their 16,000,000 bales last year. Good prices that seem to be assured for the balance of 
the crop, have transformed the South so that a veritable boom in business now prevails. Southern RH 
farmers will buy freely all implements, better stock and improvements for their homes, as well as their : 

farms, but they will buy less grain and meats from the west than for years because for the first time 


they have raised enough 
Photo by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. for their own use. The 


The Storms Which Did So Much Damage on Land This Autumn South is “in’’ for a long 
period of agricultural and 
industrial prosperity. It 
will lead to better schools, 
better roads, better every- 
thing. The change from 
last year’s depression is 
mest amazing. 


especially along the Gulf coast, were even more terrible in their effects in the Caribbean sea and 

upon the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. Our picture shows the deck of the fruit steamer Aimir- 

ante, after passing through a hurricane, only to be preserved from sinking by reaching its “calm 

This is perhaps the only known instance of a ship in the vacuum of a cyclone. ‘“‘The 

ll, the sky cleared, and of a sudden the air was swarming with seabirds of all kinds, and 

with tropical nd birds of brilliant hue, screaming with terror and flying madly about in 
millions, as it seemed, the strong forgetting, in their fright, to prey on the weak.” 


Standing, rear row (left to right)—Becker, Baumgartner, Demaree, Tincup, Killifer, Adams, Rixey, Mayer, McQuillan, 
Weiser (unknown), Luderus. Center row (left to right)—Whitted, Stock, Chalmers, Alexander, Moran, Cravath, Niehoff, Ban- 
croft, Paskert. Seated, front row (left to right)—Bryne, Burns, and Dugey. 


Hessian Fly in Growing Wheat 4 


shown to schoolboys by Sam Jordan, of Pettis county, Mo, the first county 
agriculturist employed by farmers in the United States. The “flaxseed” 
stage of this pest is found in the sheath of the plant in late fall, where it 
passes the winter. Each pupil investigates to see if the wheat on his own 
Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. farm is infested and reports in school. Thus they learn to do by doing, 
These Phillies Did NOT Win the Base Ball Championship Last Week instead of by merely reading or looking. This is only one of many ways 
in which practical agriculture is being taught nowadays. 

The great victory went to the Boston Red Sox on Wednesday, in one of the most exciting ball games ever played. In the The school is being hitched up with the farm and the home. The zeal 
eighth inning the Phillies were leading 4 to 2, when Lewis of the Red Sox made a home run, scoring the man ahead of and thoroughness with which pupils carry out at home or on the farm the 
him and thus tieing the score. In the ninth and last inning, Hooper knocked another home run, and thus the Red Sox won  jessons taught in school, earn marks same as for school work. The ele- 
the game and the series. The first two games were played at Philadelphia, the Phillies winning the first game 3 to 1, the Red ments of cookery, of plant and animal feeding, etc, may be taught in 
Sex won the second 2 to 1. The third and fourth games were played at Boston, the Red Sox winning both 2 to 1. The ex- gchool and practiced at the pupil's home, “Farm Arithmetic” (Orange Judd 
citing fifth and last game at Philadelphia brought the Red Sox out as winners, 5 to 4. So extraordinary was the interest in company, N Y, publishers,) is used in many rural schools, instead of the 
these games that they were reproduced on great playographs in every large town and city throughout the ‘country. The progress ojd-fashioned books that teach citified mathematics instead of in terme 
of the game was reported by telegraph or telephone from moment to moment to the remotest rural \districts;; The Red Sox of country life. 

Were pictured on this page last week. 





The naval consulting board is here shown, including W. H. Whitney, L. H. Baekeland, Frank Julian Sprague, Benjamin G. Lamme, R. To Assist in Preparedness 
S. Woodward, Arthur Gordon Webster, A. M. Hunt, Alfred Craven, Spencer Miller, William Leroy Emmett, Matthew B. Sellers, Hudson 

Maxim, Peter. Cooper Hewitt; Thomas Robins, Howard E. Coffin, Andrew L. Riker, Henry A. Wise Wood, Elmer A. Sperry, William L. against attack from any possible foe, these 20 experts 

Saunders, Benjamin B. Thayer, J. W. Richards, Lawrence Addison, Secretary of the Navy Daniels and Thomas A. Edison. (each a master mind in his specialty) have been appointed 
by Secretary Daniels as a naval consulting board, Thomas A. 
Edison chairman. It recommends a naval laboratory big 
enough to take in a superdreadnaught, and equipped to test 
out or experiment with any or all possible craft and de- 
vices, to be located back from the Atlantic coast. Cost 
$5,000,000 to build and fit out, $2,500,000 annually to op- 
erate, its workers sworn to secrecy. If it saves one bad 
mistake in type of warship, or discovers one efficient and 
new method of destroying enemy ships, it may save or earn 
its cost every year. It will do all sorts of stunts with craft 
to fight under, upon or over the air, including light draft 
boats that can be conveyed by rail or on river. The board 
may advise a canal across New Jersey, Delaware and 
Florida, with connections inside the coastal islands, s@ 
that naval and mercantile vessels may pass freely by the 
inside route from Boston to the Rio Grande, thence to 
Panama canal. The board may ratify the proposal for 4 
much larger navy, with correspondingly increased appropri- 
ations. Congress will also be asked for money to equip 
our coasts with the new 16-inch guns that use a shell 5% 
feet long that weighs 2400 pounds, and that will penetra 
steel and stone at the enormous distance of 21 miles. Such 
cannon have disappearing mounts, and are 50 feet long. 


It is rumored that President Wilson will urge congresg 
to appropriate $250,000 for the navy in 1916, an increas@ 
of 40%. Some extremists want this country’s navy to exe 
ceed England's in number, variety, speed and 
power under, upon or over the sea. 























































































Careful Planning Necessary 
PROF F. A, WAUGH 

ACH progressive farmer desires 
E to have his premises appear 
r well. An attractive farmhouse 
ith well-kept grounds is an indica- 
1 of a good farmer. It typifies self- 
respect which each farmer and his 
family must feel in order to make the 
farm successful, even financially. 
Since good grounds and well-kept 
buildings add to the selling value of a 
farm, they are far superior to actual 
productive improvements. A farm 
lawn with several fine shade trees 
well placed has a value_far above an 

equal area of unkempt farm land. 
‘The beautification of farm grounds 
is often considered too lightly. Many 
farmers have a prejudice against pure. 
ly ornamental undertakings because 
of the cost. However, this prejudice 
rests largely on a misunderstanding of 
the fundamental purpose of the work. 
In order to build a good house it is 
mecessary to plan the work as a unit. 
The farmyard should ‘be a part of the 
farm, and planned with the rest of 
the place. It is also a small matter 
tp have an appropriate section of or- 
Mamental grounds about the house. 
ut to ornament the front yard while 
rest of the farm is poorly planned 
fig similar to a bay window on the 
front of the house when the kitchen 
is falling with decay. Many farms 
need to be radically replanned. The 
construction of serviceable farm roads 

is a matter of practical importance. 


Centrally Located Buildings 


:In good management the buildings 
should be centrally located so that all 
parts of the farm can be conveniently 
reached, Unfortunately the tendency 
has been to place the buildings on one 
side or even in the extreme corner. 
While this may be convenient to the 
town, it is often unhandy to the 
projects on the farm. Landscape 
gardeners suggest that farm buildings 
be located on rising ground so the 
best view can be obtained. Thé ques- 
tions of drainage, water supply, pro- 
tection from cold winds and so forth 
must not be overlooked: The land- 
scape gardener also considers utility. 
The fundamental problem is to com- 
bine beauty and utility. 

-Probably not more than half the 
farmhouses are really occupying the 
best. available situations. Although 
not practical to transfer them to bet- 
ter locations, new buildings should be 
constructed only after thoroughly 
studying the matter of site. Proper 
grouping of the farm buildings is the 
next important point. The typical New 
England method is a connected group 
of buildings with the house next to 
the road and the kitchen wing setting 
back from it. The woodshed connects 
this with the carriage shed, which 
leads to a tool shed and so on to the 
principal barn in the rear. Where such 
@ group of. buildings runs east and 
west the main rooms face the south, 
furnishing splendid protection from 
the north winds, and making a com- 
fortable arrangement. The objection 
to such a plan is the fire risk. 


Quadrangle System of Arrangement 


The quadrangle grouping is gener- 
ally recommended and should be 
adopted in many cases. Theoretically, 
the correct arrangement places the 
house next to and parallel with the 
road. From each end of the house a 
tow of buildings sets back at right 
angles to the road, forming the two 
sides of the quadrangle. At the rear 
of the quadrangle and opposite the 
house are the barns. This forms a 

pact well-protected group cover- 
ing the smallest possible territory and 
enabling the farmer to do his chores 
and daily work with the minimum of 
effort, 

Since nothing is too good for a 
home, attention should be paid to de- 
sign and construction of the farm- 
house. Frankly, the plain old-fash- 
foned New England farmhouses are 
the best ever built. The styles taken 
from the city in recent years are a 
wretched substitute. Plain, substantial 
houses have both utility and beauty. 
The inside of the house should be of 

. simple and direct lines. Housework is 
‘ Botably tedious, and. so every conven- 
‘fence of kitchen, dining roqgm and 
_fgundry should be considered. If the 





interior is cut up into small rooms 
and irregular passages housekeeping 
becomes harder. 

Modern conveniences should be pro- 
vided for as economically as possible. 
It is as practical to provide a modern 
heating plant in a farmhouse as in any 
city home. Although the cost of in- 
stallation may be greater, mainte- 
nance is often less than in the city. 
Many New England farmhouses now 
have electric lights, while many oth- 
ers could be so lighted. Where the 
electricity is not available, it is pos- 
sible to use modern gas lighting 
plants, which are seldom more expéen- 
sive than kerosene lamps. 

A good water supply can usually be 
had on the farm. Running spring 
water brought to the house by grav- 
ity is the ideal way. Where not pos- 
sible a hydraulic ram or windmill 
may be substituted. When water is 
handled through a tank, it is advis- 
able to use a nonfreezable tank lo- 
cated below the freezing line. Running 
water makes possible a supply for 
kitchen, bathroom and laundry. The 
waste from these should be run into 
a simple sewer. The simplest sewage 
system to dispose of the wast: is 
a septic tank or a cesspool construct- 
ed at a distance of 300 or 400 féet 
from the buildings. It is safe, sani- 
tary and satisfactory, and requires 
slight expense and supervision. The 





creasing Farm Attractiveness 


Expert on landscape gardening gives simple, concise directions for planning farm buildings and 


farm increased by keeping buildings well painted 


Why Painting Pays 
CHARLES WILSON 


In no respect has farming under- 
gone such a great change as in paint- 
ing. In some neighborhoods you can 
travel for miles and not see an un- 
painted house. In most instances, 
too, the barn and all outbuildings are 
also painted. It is not due to beauty 
only that farm buildings are painted, 

Not far from Columbus lives George 
Pascom, a farmer of many years, 
who writes: “I believe no farm im- 
provement adds so much to the value 
of a farm as painting the buildings. 
I know a farm that was offered for 
sale at $85 an acre. It had no buy- 
ers at that price. A son who lived in 
the city thought the time was not 
ripe, due to dull times, to sell. So he 
talked the matter over with his sister 
and they decided to paint the build- 
ings, fix things up a bit, and spend 
the summer on the old farm. They 
had the painting done but before the 
summer came a buyer offered them 
a flat $100 an acre for the farm. iaint 
sold the farm, and showed it off to its 
full value. Paint, you see, is more 
than beauty, it tells the worth of a 
place.” 


Paint Protects Buildings 


I use paint as a protection. My 
buildings carry fire insurance, but 
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American Agriculturist 


grounds---Prosperous look o; 


If one is busy at farm work it may 
be better to hire a _ professiona; 
painter. Less time would be requireq 
and it might be cheaper if your farm 
work demands attention. This is 
matter that every man must decidg 
for himself.—[J. C. Russell. 


What Kind of Paint to Use 

I am asked as to the kind of paint 
to use on farm buildings. I can't Say, 
Some like white, others like buildings 
with colored paint. So there yoy 
are, and I can’t speak for the other 
fellow. I prefer white above every. 
thing else. I buy the ingredients anq 
the paint is mixed on the farm; go [ 
know what goes in the stuff. Ip 
painting a new surface, three coat; 
are used, The first coat consists of 
25 pounds of white lead and four gal. 
lons of boiled linseed oil. In the sec. 
ond coat three gallons of the oil are 
used to the same quantity of lead, 
and for the third coat 2% gallons o: 
oil to the same weight of lead. Each 
coat should be quite dry before the 
next coat is applied. 

It is not uncommon in this neigh. 
borhood to use ready mixed paints, If 
you buy of a reliable manufacturer 
or dealer, possibly the cost will be 
lessened. So many good paints are 
now on the market no man of aver. 
age sense needs to run any risk in 
buying after invest‘ sating. Get a good 

braad and the rest 
will be simple. The 
important thing is 
to paint, If the 
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building is old, and 
has not been painted 
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underground tile system costs a trifle 
more, but is decidedly ‘better. 
Sometimes power for domestic pure 
poses can be supplied by electric or 
water motors, or by windmills. Aside 
from the fact that it can be;secured 
more cheaply than in city homes, th 
cost of maintenance is less. it 
Gardens Make Grounds Attractive 
The grounds and gardens should he 
arranged in the simplest and most 
practical manner, yet in conformity 
with the rest of the farm. The farfR- 
er’s front yard should be clean, weli+ 
kept, attractive and inviting. A few 
fine trees such as maples, elms, (oF 
oaks make a great improvement, The 
principal, garden, which is used by 
the family and guests, may be placed 
at one side of the house, and pro- 
tected by hedges, shrubs or trees. 
There should, however, be an open 
lawn with room for a tennis court or 
whatever is desired. The back yard 
should be reasonably large and 
screened from the view. Such an ar- 
rangement of the grounds does a great 
deal to improve the farm and a great 
deal more in administering to the 
daily enjoyment of the farm family. 





Do not forget that even as “to work 
is to worship,” so to be cheery is to 
worship also; and to be happy is the 
first step to being pious.—[Robert 
Louis Stevenson, 


fire does not occur often. Yet those 
same buildings are constantly sub- 
jected to loss if unpainted, by rain, 
heat and bad weather. This action 
of the weather elements calls for a. 
different kind of insurance policy. “I 
get it in paint, which is the cheapest 
insurance there is, An application 
once in four or five years doubles the 
life of buildings. The only point is 
to get good paint. Some paint is not 
good. I hate a cheap article that 
cracks and scales in a few months. 
After all the cost is not in the paint 
but in the labor of putting on paint. 
The difference of a fe~ cents a gallon 
is so small that anyone can afford 
good paint.—[Dreyfus Oldham, Now 
York. 
Making an Old House New 


The last painting our house got I 
did the work myself. I knew a little 
about painting, of course, but not all. 
I concluded that with good paint, 
good brushes, and the necessary lad- 
der and benches I could do the work. 
Well, I did. I started at the back of 
the house, and soon found I could 
paint just as good as the average 
painter in our town. The house is 
two stories high, has eight rooms and 
a front porch. It took me a month, 
but I did not work all the time. The 
paint cost $34 and two coats were ap- 
plied. When the job was completed, 
the old heuse looked like a new one. 








for many years, the 
old stuff should be 
scraped off, Two 
heavy coats are also 
desirable and in 
some cases three 
will be better. But 
let sufficient time in- 
tervene so that each 
coat will be quite 
dry before another 
is added.—[T. P, 
Fishbone. 
Prosperous 
munities are painted 
communities, Paint 
is the dress, the out- 
ward wear, that 
shows prosperity 
The community of 
unpainted buildings 
is seldom attractive 
and the conclusion 
is invariably reached 
that either the soil 
is worn out and de- 
pleted, yielding 
crops that provide 
only a living exist- 
ence for the owners, 
or else that the 
people themselves 
are lacking in that 








taste and refinement 
-jj that indicate a re- 
spect and passion 


for beauty, culture, and the bet- 
ter things of life. The microbe 
of more and better painting is at 
work and it will not be many years 
until the unpainted building will be 
an exception in every country district. 





Improving a Flower Bed—M. HE. 
H., Pennsylvania: Where flower beds 
are shallow or poor in vegetable mat- 
ter, as often in clay soils, muck oF 
leaf mold will help conditions greatly. 
The best way to apply it is to spread 
it about an inch deep in the autumn 
and lightly fork it in to depth of 3 
or 4 inches after the flowers have died 
down. When perennials are growiDs 
in the beds it may not be possible to 
dig more deeply, but where this can 
be done the soil should again be dus 
in the spring, this time 5 to 7 inches 
or even more deep. Then before the 
raking apply a second liberal dress- 
ing of muck or leaf mold, and rake 
the surface fine. This process Tre- 
peated, say, two years will won- 
derfully improve the soil. It will be 
a good plan to add well decayed 
manure also and where the soil 3 
very heavy wood ashes or lime whic 
have a crumbling action on the clay: 
Sifted coal ashes are also good for 
loosening clay but not on the same 
principle as lime and ashes. They 
act merely physically, whereas the !at- 
ter have a more or less chemical 
action. 


Potato day, Nov 25, also Thanksgiving. 
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Making the House a Real Home 


Many a farmhouse needs Only a lit- 
tle replanning to make it convenient 
and an enjoyable place to live in. The 
nouse shown in the photo and in the 
drawings was about as inconvenient 
gs could be conceived, The former 
owner had never thought to make 
any change so when W. S. Mygrant of 
[ister county, N Y, bought it, some 
very radical replanning was neces- 
sary; for should one happen to be in 
the room over the kitchen and want 
io go to one of the rooms over the 
other part of the house it was neces- 
sary to come down the kitchen stairs 
and climb the front ones after going 
through three doors and crossing two 
rooms and the pantry! To prevent 
this waste of energy all that was 
necessary was to cut a doorway 
through the wall of the bedroom to 
the long, narrow linen closet in the 
front part of the house, to reduce the 
size of this closet by making part of 
ita hall and part a bathroom. Miles 
of walking and hill climbing have thus 
been saved, 

In the downstairs plan the dotted 
lines Show where walls formerly were. 
Notice the tiny rooms they thus 
formed. Their removal made two 
splendid rooms, in both of which the 
previously closed fireplaces, A A, were 
opened to add to the cheerfulness of 
the place, At B B are shown small 
square windows high in the wall so a 
seat could be placed beneath each. 
These were the only new windows 
reeded. The others, C, were un- 
changed, though a larger size of glass 
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would be an improvement, both be- 
cause more light would be admitted 
and because there would be fewer cor- 
hers to clean, Formerly a door stood 
at D and E, but when the wall was 
taken down the former was. also 
closed as entrance to the dining room 


from the kitchen was preferred 
through the pantry. 
In the pantry a sink and several 


Slationary cupboards were placed. The 
sink, as also the bathroom on the up- 
per floor, is supplied with water by a 
pressure system tank in the cellar. A 
Well lighted coat closet was also made 
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The Country Home 
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out of a dark one by the addition of 
a window in the wall. 

To lighten labor a _ hand-driven 
vacuum cleaner was purchased for 





$25. It has proved wonderfully satis- 
factory. Many even less inexpensive 
devices, some of them homemade, 
have been added from time to time to 
add to efficient or reduce labor. The 
old house has thus been made a 
cw 
BED ROOM 
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Second Floor Plan 


home in much the same kind of way 
that thousands of other houses have 
been changed for the better and as 
many thousands more need to be 
altered. 


Roof-Fed Tank for Bath 


FRED KAINS 


Some years ago we put in a tank 
and a bathroom equipment which re- 
ceives its water from the roof. A 
pipe was led from the eavestrough 
through a hole in the wail into the 
tank, in which it reaches nearly to 
the bottom, so that fresh water may 
flush the tank and force the surplus 
water into an overflow pipe at the 
opposite end. This tends always to 
keep the water fresh. 

The tank, which is 4 feet wide and 
4 feet deep, was made by a carpenter 
out of 2-inch groove and tongue pine 
planks, It is lined with galvanized 
iron. Often tanks are lined with 
lead, but the iron is cheaper, and 
with us has been perfectly  satis- 
factory. I do not remember what 
the tank cost, but the bath and con- 
nections with the tank cost $37.50. 
The bath is a large, white enameled 
one. 

Later we added hot water. The 
water is supplied from a boiler con- 
nected with the kitchen range. A 
sink was placed in the kitchen at the 
same time and supplied with hot and 
cold water. Plumbing expenses were 
$35. 

The tank stands on the floor so we 
can utilize only about half the water 
in the bathroom, but can always get 
the water for the kitchen taps. 
arrangement is not nearly as satis- 
factory as a tank higher up would be, 
but the construction of the house is 
such that we could not have the tank 
higher than it is. I intended at first 
to put in a cistern just outside the 
wall and to draw the water from this 
by a pump over the tank in the bath- 
room, but owing to our small family 
and the careful use we make of the 
water we have never been without 
woter, so this has not been done. 
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stoves, 
gas stoves, etc., from Kalamazoo factory. 


WRITE for 1916 catalog—see new styles—1916 prices, 
300,000 satisfied customers endorse Kalamazoo offer— 
low wholesale price—30 days’ trial—year’s test=cash or easy pay> 
ments—$100,000 guaranty. We pay freight and start shipment within \ 
24 hours. Mail postal today for catalog—also receive new 
souvenir,“Recipesin Rhyme.” Both FREE. Ashfor Catalog No. 100 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mirs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


manufacture stoves, 5 stoves, furnaces and white enameled 
Sod kitchen kabinets and tables.” if interested, write for special catalogs, 
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stream, with 
few feet fall, has 
ower to pump water 
for the house and barn. 
Fitz Steel Water Wheel 
Electricity for 


Own Flectritity me ij 


ights, runs the separa- 
tor, feed gutter, pumps. 
No Oost for operation, lite 
tle attention needed. 
Write for this free 
book — it tells how 


er of yourstream. 
Makers of all k 
of water wheels, 
FITZ WATER WHEEL : 
195 George St. Hanover, 
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VER this threshold three sons went 
forth to the Civil War. Descendants 
of the one who came back still live in the 
old homestead 
wane, Painting Sine comes round, Sow 
ng thrif economy invariably 
demand for 


ch Boy White Lea 


and pure linseed oil. If you, too, want to 
paint for wear and uty, have your 
iter use Dutch Boy White Lead and 
Zo Boy Linseed Oil. Leg your Dgint 
will wear long, keep smooth, an ee 
from cracks. 


Materiale for a paint test, also booklet of 
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\ GaN aS Quine Dkerosenes 
From 1‘ to 25 Horse Power 


acobson Hopper Cooled Engines start easily, 
run smoothly and have great overload capacity. 
Approved by Nat. Board Fire Underwriters, 
Built with jigs and templates. All bearings in- 
terchangeable. Built-in magnetos. Write for bul- 
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practical suggestions and color schemes, letinof Hopper Cooled Engines; also of Jr. 
Painting Aide No. so1n for Sturdy Jack, the lowest priced high- 
. 13 H.P.  ensine on the market. 
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Special 
VELLASTIC 
Features 


The wonderful 
VELLASTIC rib- 
bed fleece fabric 
is patented, There is 
no underwear like it. 
VELLASTIC Fleece 
Thick fleece lin- 
ing keeps.a cush- 
ion of warm dry 
air next the skin. 
Will not wash 
away, wear away, 
knot or mat. 


The Ribbed Fabric 
is elastic and gives 
freedom and per- 
fect fit. It venti- 
lates the inner 

fleece, keeping it 
dry and hygienic. 


VELLASTIC Making 
Seams are flatand 
smooth. Gar- 
ments reinforced 
throughout. 
Every detail 
down to the big 
strong buttons 
which won't 
come off or break, 
and the Reis button- 




















































OU get exceptional money value in 

VELLASTIC Underwear—as well as 
warmth and comfort. Just read the VELLASTIC 
Features. They are points of superiority not 
combined in any other underwear. They have 
made VELLASTIC the chcice of millions of 
men, women and children. 


JELLASTIc 


Elastic Ribbed, Fleece-Lined 


UNDERWEAR 


If you want to protect yourself and family against colds 
and grippe this winter, buy VELLASTIC Underwear. 
Doctors will tell you that the soft, downy VELLASTIC 
fleece holds a cushion of warm, dry air next to the skin 
that keeps out chill and cold. VELLASTIC is the 
























































scientific health underwear. ona pee coe - a 
UNION @4_0Q) For Men, Women SEPARATE — 
SUITS $1 and Children GARMENTS 50c yen Get 






Protection against colds 
Warmest underwear for 
its weight made and 

great Durability all ata 
price far cheaper than 
doctors’ bills. 










No underwear is so pleasant and grateful to the skin, None gives smoother 
fit or greater freedom to every movement. VELLASTIC Underwear is 
made so well it will give two seasons’ service. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Utica Knitting Co., Makers, Utica, New York 
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Splendid Success with Cows 
GEORGE R,. A. BROWN, BURLINGTON CO, N J 


I have been producing milk for the 
Philadelphia trade for the past 2 
years running as high as 100 cows at 
a time and selling milk as low as 2 
cents a quart during that time, In the 
past few years conditions are some- 
what better, when now we average 
about 4 cents a quart the year 
through. Last sprimg we were run- 
ning about 75 head of high grade Hol- 
‘steins which produced on gn average 
of about 36 pounds each a day at 
from three to eight months after 
calving. We have one two-year-old 
that has produced over 11,000 pounds 
milk in nine months and is still giving 
over 20 pounds a day and carrying a 
large calf. We have several more just 
as good, 

In the winter, beginning the last of 
November, our cows are kept in the 
barn with the exception of about an 
hour each day when they are allowed 
| run in the yard if the weather is 

We feed at least three times a 
day in winter. The ration consists of 
85 to 40 pounds silage, and from 15 to 
17 pounds of a mixture of dried brew- 
ers’ grain, rye, bran, corn and cob 
meal, cottonseed meal and a little salt. 
This is the allotment to each cow. We 
give silage first and throw feed on 
top. We divide the silage and feed 
tmto three feeds, with about two bush- 
els cut cornstalks, with a little mo- 
lasses sprinkled over them at night. 

Our aim is to keep the cows as full 
and contented as possible. The cows 

‘and stables are cleaned once a day. I 
-wery seldom feed any hay. I have 
kept the cows to their full capacity 
during the most severe weather and 
produced as much milk in January as 
3 did in May. The hardest proposition 

to keep the cows with plenty of 
green food during spring and summer. 


Cereal Grains for Pasture 


We grow from 60 to 75 acres of po- 
tatoes each year, consequently we are 
‘very busy_in the early spring, so we 
turn our cows out early, say April 10. 
‘We prepare each summer for the next 
year’s pasture by digging potatoes in 
July and immediately seed the ground 
to wheat and crimson clover. The next 
field is sown in ‘wheat and so on until 


' everything is sown. 


1 had five fields sown to wheat for 


-<pasture and immediately after pas- 
‘turing one field. plow it up and put it 
* 4m’ potatoes or field corn or peas and 
, @ats,. I have one field of cowpeas and 
«..@orn for pasture. 
“wheat makes an excellent pasture. I 
‘“-ysually sow grass fallow in the sum- 
* mer for our next year’s hay crop. We 
- msually 
.;young grass and wheat during the 


Clover sown in 


spread our manure on the 


winter, using a manure spreader, as it 
does the work better and spreads 
more evenly than by hand. 

Soiling is not practiced here until 


_ about June 15 or July, when we begin 


‘to cut oats and peas for the cows. We 


> -gilso use sweet corn fodder as a soil- 


ing crop, but turn the cows on the 
beans and corn. Of course, if you 
turned a herd of cows into a field of 
wheat when it was big the cows would 


_ @estroy more than they eat, but if the 


pasturing is done when the wheat is 
small little harm is done. We turn 
out before wheat is big enough to 
gather, since the expense of cutting 
-and hauling is a big item here, 


Pleased with Milking Machine 


At the present time I am enlarging 
my barns and putting them in up-to- 
date improvement, so as to more 
easily take care of the herd. This 
winter the herd will be increased to 
100 head. We harvest from 35 to 45 
acres of wheat yearly and what we do 
not feed to the chickens and use for 
sowing, is sold to the miller, One man 
and myself do the milking with a six 
junit milking machine. This does the 
work to perfection and lessens the 


‘ 


“a¢ost-of labor considerably and does it 


more quidkly and better than most 
men.you could hire. 
have been using the milker 
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twice a day for a year. There has not 
yet been 1 cent of expense nor- has 
there been a cow’s teat or udder hurt 
in any way by the milker. In fact, 
their teats and udders are in better 
condition than before I used the milk- 
ers and I have yet to see the first cow 
or heifer object to being milked by it. 
They seem rather to like it. I have 
heifers that made an awful kick to 
being milked by hand, but have never 
raised a foot to the milker, 

We recently had a heifer freshen 
whose udder and teats were swollen 
and very sore to the touch. She would 
not even let her calf suck and just as 
soon as you squeezed on her teats, she 
would kick, so we just hooked the 
milker to her and I do not think she 
raised a foot, and now she is one of 
our heavy milkers, never having been 
milked by hand, 

The best pure-Bred Holstein bull we 
can afford to buy is used to head our 
herd, All heifer calves are raised. 
Our farm consists of 175 acres and no 
timber. We cut enough hay for 11 
horses and what little we use for cOws 
and young stock. We grow allt our 
roughage and corn, but buy quite a 
lot of light feed. Enough silage is 
grown to fill four silos, I do not think 
any man can afford to be without a 
silo or two as this is our main feed 
end costs less than $8 a ton to grow. 
We also grow an acre or two of cow 
beets, which are fed in winter. As to 
profit in the dairy business, it mostly 
depends on the man. If he likes his 
cows and his business he usually 
succeeds, 


More About Milk Prices 


Supplementing the articles on con- 
tract prices for milk recently appear- 
ing in American Agriculturist, the fol- 
lowing with reference to New York 
state comes from Sec J. G. Jennings 
of Clover farms company: “In gen- 
éral the prices we pay for the next six 
months will be ; overned by conditions 
of competition, location, quality, etc. 
At several of our creameries we will 
follow the Borden prices. 

“At Homer, however, we have a 
somewhat different method of paying 
fo: the milk received. First, the base 
price is fixed, which for the next six 
months is based on the Borden flat 
price for 3% milk, withéut premiums. 
To this we add 10 cents a can for 
barn scoring above 63 points, divided 
between equipment <nd methods, 10 
cents a can for an average of bacteria 
below 10,000 a cubic centimeter, 2% 
cents a can for every 10th of 1% 
above 3% for butter fat. In addition 
to this, to all producers who test their 
cows we allow an additional 20 cents 
a can for the test. Our tendency is to 
extend the Homer system throughout 
our dairies supplying this product.” 


Don’t Stint the Fall Calf 

Winter dairying has brotreht nros- 
perity to many farmers. It has ‘also 
brought that inevitable fall calf.'; If 
proper .facilities for. housing the calf 
are provided it is very little-trouble to 
winter this fellow. The calf.should be 
fed largely on skim milk, ahd t is 
just as abundant one time 4s another. 
The calf must have some grain as 
soon as it will eat, and hay at hand at 
all times. Then. when spring comes 
the calf is ready to go on pasture. 

When the fall youngster is dropped 
he should get whole nilk at the start. 
Hither the should be allowed to suck 
the cow or be fed from the bucket. 
After a few days, when the milk is 
ready to use, he can be fed from the 
bucket, In a week or 10 days skim 
milk can be substituted and by the 
time the calf is from four to six 
weeks old he will be on a full skim 
milk diet. On full feed he should get 
about 20 pounds of milk daily. 

Because there is plenty of skim 
milk do not make the mistake of 
overfeeding, and thereby ruining the 
calf. If the calf arrives late in-the 
full give it whole milk a little longer. 
Be sure it is well housed and warm. 
Keep ground feed and bran before 
the calf as soon as he will eat. Also 














these the grain will suffice. Early fall 
calvés will begin to eat silage or roots 
tefore spring, if they are available. If 
you do not stint the fall calf, he will 
g0 out on pasture in the spring and 
thrive as well as his spring calved 
brother. 


Increase in Registry Tests 

At present 30 breeders of pure-bred 
eattle in New Jersey are conducting 
advanced registry tests with cows in 
their herds. To supervise this work 
requires the services of 18 supervisors, 
appointed by the New Jersey station. 
There are quite a number of other 
breeders who have made application 
for the work, and undoubtedly it will 
be necessary to appoint other super- 
visors before long. 

That this work has increased so 
rapidly during the past three years, 
shows that breeders of pure-bred cat- 
tle are beginning to appreciate the 
importance of having all cows in the 
advanced register which are capable 
of production necessary for admit- 
tance, Many small breeders have be- 
come interested in the work during 
the past year. 

The cost of conducting seven and 
30-day tests with Holstein cows is not 
prohibitive, and even the smallest 
breeder who has a cow capable of the 
required production, will find it to his 
advantage to have her tested. In New 
Jersey, the expense of a test is $2.25 a 
day for the services of the supervisor, 
and the necessary traveling expenses. 
A fee of $1 is also charged for each 
cow making a record large enough to 
admit her to the advanced register. 
The total cost of a seven-day test does 
not usually exceed $18 or $20. In the 
majority of states, the minimum cost 
of a seven-day test is $25, with an ad- 
ditional charge of $3 for each addi- 
tional day. 

The cost of conducting a semiofiicial 
or yearly test with Jersey, Guernsey, 
Ayrshire or Holstein cows is approxi- 
mately $8 or $10 a month. One super- 
visor is able to handle one to 12 cows, 
there being no difference in the ex- 
pense except that a fee of $1 is 
charged for each cow qualifying for 
admittance. Breeders located near a 
cow testing association may make an 
arrangement with the organization to 
conduct the advanced registry test. 


Milk 35 Cows in 90 Minutes 


WILLIAM 8S, AYRES 

I have installed a mechanical 
milker and find that from a herd of 
38 cows only two object to the milker. 
The cause does not seem to be the 
milker itself, but the fact that I ap- 
proach them and attach the milker 
on the left side and they are accus- 
tomed to being milked on the right 
side. They held up their milk for a 
few times, and do yet when they get 
excited, but the milk flow is about the 
same as when milking by hand. Near- 
ly the entire herd take kindly to the 
milker and eat hay or chew their 
cuds while the milker is taking the 
milk. Of course, they were frightened 
at first, the pulsator being connected 
to the pipe line over them and the 
tubes swinging between them was 
something they did not understand. 
But they soon become used to it. 

My principal reason for instailing 
a milker was the hired help probiem 
and to reduce the drudgery, where 
formerly it required a hired man to 
assist and many times I had very lit- 
tle other work for him to do. Now 
my two boys - ‘d myself do the work 
of milking 35 cows in 9 minutés, 
separate the milk and wash the milk- 
er. The hired man’s wages of $40 per 
month are being saved, as the cost of 
operating the power milker amounts 
to about what it cost to board the 
man. My machine cost $300. It is 
simple and easy to operate and ap- 
pi rently will need very few repairs as 
the short rubber tubes are easily re- 
placed and inexpensive, I use an elec- 
tric two-horse power motor for oper- 
ating the pump and find it very good. 
This power also operates the cream 
separator and the churn, As a whole 
I am well pleased with my milker. 











Fill the Silo Slowly—If possible, let 
the silage settle a.day or so at a time. 
This makes it keep better and in- 
creases the amount the silo will hold. 
This amount may be still further in- 
creased by using woven wire to hold 
more silage at the top. It will grad- 
ually settle into the silo, but tends to 
spoil while doing so. If more silage 
is added after such settling, take out 
the spoiled layer at the top. 












: American Agriculturist. . 





























D . B | 
It’s the book, bechuse it's the au. 
thority on the breed—the beauti. 
ful, ever-paying Jersey. 

This book,“ About Jersey Cattle.” 
way back to the beginning of ee bene” 
shows how it was line bred and protected 
from mixture by law, and shows why it 
has developed into the most economic 
and most persistent-milking ofall breeds. 
4 — — etc., proving that 

e Jersey is the money cow~the"Gi 
of The Dairy.” 4 ——— 

The book is free but worth a lot. Seng 
a postal for your copy today. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


344 West 23rd Street, New York City 










































ore and better milk 
If that meane anything to you then invest. 


“DEWEY’S READY RATION 


Protein 254 Fat 6 
Fiber 10s Carbohydrates 50; 
Its use means more milk per dollar than 
from any other feed. This is a fact experi- 
enced by every user. The reason is simple. 
Dewey’s Ready Ration is a seientific combi- 
nation of highest grade of the following feeds, 
each selected for its food values:—Eagle Dis- 
tillers’ Dried Grains, Linseed Oil Meal, Cotton 
Seed Meal, Malt Sprouts, Wheat Bran, Wheat 
Middlings, Hominy Feed, and 3¢ per cent Salt. 
This combination positively makes strong 
healthy cows and more milk. Feed Dewey's 
Ready Ration with home grewe, hay, straw, 
fodder, ensilage or roots and you have the per- 
balanced ration, (no other feed or grain 
need be fed with it; but it may be feed with 
home grown grains). It will cut your feeding 











costs and increase your profits. Absolutely 
guaranteed. Ask your dealer or write 
us for sample and full details. 


THE DEWEY BROS. COMPANY 
Box 551 BLANCHESTER, OHIO |j 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer 
orany kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
We tan end fanish them right; make 
them into coats (for men and women), 
robes, rugs or Ene when ordered. 

Your fur goods wil) cost you less than 
and be w more. Our 

gives a lot of in 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we neversend out this 
valuable book except u request. 

It tells how to eof and care for 
hides; how and when we pay the fre 
both ways ; about our safe dyeing pro- 
cess which is a tremendous advantage 
to the customer, especially on horse 
hides and calf skins; about the fur 

and game trophies we sell, taxt- 
ermy,etc. If you want @ copy send us 

your correct address. 
Fur Company, ‘ 


rosby Frisian 
571 Lyell Ave., Rechester, N. Y. 
One 14 


$2 frie. nena: Lightning 
> ae ‘ ] id 
4 , durable. Guaranteed 


Sy dost Soret 
lifetime. 9 
a eo. 6 


Kerger alse 

















to buy them, 
Ulustreted 
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Gives fullinf 
pins. tags—all F - 
‘wasten Bros. &Ce., 
Largest im the World in Our Line 





TRAPPERS — FREE 
FUR NEWS, big illustrated magazise 
tells all about raw furs, trapping, hw 
woodcraft, Paw Pa tng, bunting 2% 
Eenthe’ GA subectiption end'get FREE valuable ius 

Trapper’s Guide. FUR NEWS, 77 W. 28rd ST., NEW yout 


Clean Milk 


By S. D. BELOHER, M. D. 


In this book the author sete forth practical 
methods for the exclusion of bacteria from milk. 
and how to prevent contamination of milk from 
the stable to the consumer. Illustrated. °*) 
inches. 146 pages. Cloth $1.0 


Orange Judd Com 
315 Fourth ane 
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Animal Husbandry 
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Feeders Buying Cattle 


Although feed is plentiful it is high 
rnd many farmers are looking to 
ways and means for disposing of the 
surplus. One thing is certain, beef 
feeding stock is not being overlooked. 
Last week a Pennsylvania farmer 
pought a load of Angus steers weigh- 
ing 1150 pounds at the Lancaster stock 
yerds, paying $8.30 an 100 pounds. 
The steers were almost fat enough to 
sell to butchers, but this farmer felt 
that he could finish them off to good 
advantage and make good profit to 
both. 

A great many of Virginia and 
Canadian steers are being shipped into 
Pennsylvania for feeding out in Lan- 
caster, Lebanon and Chester counties. 
These steers weigh from 900 to 1000 
pounds and farmers pay from $7.50 to 
$8 an 100 pounds for them. Other 
steers of equal grade but weighing 
70 to 850 pounds are in demand at 
$7.15 to $7.40. Western cattle though 
weighing more sell a little less, This 
kind brings $6.40 to $7. 

The supply in Pennsylvania is 
greater than back a few weeks and 
the price for this class of cattle has 
dropped a few cents. The cattle mar- 
ket of the feeder class has not been 
as active in weeks past as formerly, 
but prices have been high and buyers 
have been holding off. This to a cer- 
tain extent accounts for the slightly 
lower prices during the past few 
weeks at the stock yards of feeder 
cattle, 

At the Lancaster (Pa) stock yards 
the supply of cattle has been on the 
increase, the total receipts for the first 
three days last week being about 300 
ears Indications are, now that the 
late fall in growing sections has ar- 
rived, pastures are being cleared of 
stock and this stock is hunting han- 


._fiers for winter feeding. Shrewdstock- 


men believe that now is the best time 
to lay in a supply. It may not there- 
fore be bad advice to go and get 
your feeding stock while the “gettin’s”’ 
good, 





Encouraging Interest in Sheep 

B, T. LANE, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y 

Karakule, or Arebi sheep were ex- 
hibited. at the Morris fair in Otsgo 
county this year for the first time, and 
represent a new and promising indus- 
try of the cqunty. They are owned 
by the American Persian fur sheep 
company, of which F, L. Gregory is 
superintendent. The company has a 
capital stock of $100,000. At a meet- 
ing of stockholders on October 9, F. 
E. Dawley of Fayetteville was chosen 
president of the company; F. L. Greg- 
ory of Mt Vision, vice-president; C. O. 
Gregory of Mt Vision, treasurer, and 
Henry Shove of Oneonta, secretary. 


The company owns a dozen or more 
pure-bred Arebi sheep. Part of these 
were exhibited by Mr Dawley at the 
New York state fair in 1913, 

Mr Gregory, a successful breeder of 
these animals, has also experimented 
with grades produced by crossing the 
pure-bred Persian fur farm on com- 
mon or cross-bred ewes. Arebi sheep 
are strong and accommodate them- 
selves readily to this climate. They 
have marked propetency in stamping 
their characteristics on their cross- 
bred progeny. One lamb six months 
cold weighed 125 pounds, and half- 
bloods grow almost as rapidly. The 
cross-bred lambs from Lincoln, Hamp. 
shire, Cotswold and Cheviot ewes are 
heavier than the pure-breds of these 
breeds, and the flesh is of superior 
quality, while thet skins are often 
worth nearly as much as imported 
skins, Crosses with close-wooled 
breeds, like Merinos, are less satisfac- 
tory than those produced from coarse 
Wwooled ewes. 


Hereford Prizes Withdrawn 


Withdrawal of the $6000 appropria- 
tion for prize money for the Here- 
ford cattle division at the Panama- 
Pacific exposition was the big thing 
accomplished at the annual meeting 
of the American Hereford cattle 
breeders’ association at Kansas City. 
This action came only after every 
effort had been made to have the 
quarantine restrictions modified to 
permit cattle from the American 
Royal to compete at the coast show. 

Election of officers results as fol- 





lows: Phil C. Lee of San Anglo, Tex, 
president; W. A. Dallmeyer of Jeffer- 
son City, Mo, vice-president; R. H. 


Hazlett of Eldorado, Kan, O. Harris 
of Harris, Mo, and Dr T. F. DeWitt 
of Parshall, Col, directors; R. J. Kin- 
zer was re-elected secretary and R. H. 
Hazlett re-elected treasurer. 

Reports by the secretary and 
treasurer indicate a prosperous year 


for the association. For the fiscal 
year ending August 31, 1915, the 
assets of the association increased 


$42,929, making a total of $151,517 at 
the present time. Farm mortgages 
to the value of $105,000 are held by 
the association. More than 45,500 
cattle were recorded during the last 
year, the entry fees totaling $57,938. 
Transfers of 32,000 head indicate the 
activity of trade for the year. New 
members for the year were 678, bring- 
ing the present membership to about 
6700. A lump appropriation of $35,- 
000 was voted to the directors for 
state fair and stock show premium 
moneys for the coming year, the ap- 
portionment to be made by that body 
at the proper time. 





A Beautiful Horse is a good horse, 
one capable of doing its work well 
and possessed of parts or regions that 
function in the easiest, most graceful 
and most efficient manner. 
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Maple Lass, a Champion Hereford Cow 


This splendid white-face, owned in the midcte west, 
closely to the blocky, square form desired. 


approaches 
Since this picture was 


taken she has filled down more. and looks even better. 











David J. Palmer 


Commander-in-chief 
Grand Army of the Republic 


**Under the gentle, cheerful in- 
fluence of a mild, pleasant tobacco 
like Taxedo, aman can work better 
and rest better. J] like Tuxedo 
very much,’’ 

















The Nation-wide 
Smoke—Tuxedo 









when you're resting. 


“Tuxedo Process.” 


Try Tuxedo for a week. 


Convenient glassine wrapped, 5 
moisture-proof pouch, . . Cc 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 


North,South, East and West have united onTuxedo ~ 
as the great American smoke, and all over this broad 
land the fragrance of Tuxedo is ascending from mil- 
lions of peace-promoting pipes. 

Tuxedo cheers you at your work and soothes you 
It’s healthful and wholesome, 
and it fills your soul with a gladsome glimmer like 
the sunbeams on a rippling brook. 


’ The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


There are lots of tobaccos that have tried hard to 
get into Tuxedo’s class-—but when you compare them, 
they only make the goodness of Tuxedo more con- 
spicuous. Trouble is they cannot be made by the 


The famous original “Tuxedo Process” was invented 
by a physician years ago, and it remains today the one really 
successful process for taking the bite out of tobacco. It has 
made Tuxedo the best and friendliest smoke in the world. 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
































Famous green tin, with gold 
lettering, curved to fit pocket 


10c 
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are made of high carbon steel, WOOD 
LINED, chain hanging and flexible, Our 

fell line of Sanitary Stalls, including 
Harris New Adjustable, stands for perfect 

cow comfort. Economical, easily installed. 

] FR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG de- 
scribes our complete line of labor- 

saving barn equipment. Write for it today. 


HARRIS MFG. CO., Box 70 Salem, Ohio 
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Booklet 
Free 


NEGLECT 
, $3 Package 








Your Horse \| ackage 
Sold on satistaction or 
Its Merits - 
SEND TODAY £4) for ordinary cases, 
AGENTS tp Postpald on receipt of price 


WANTED 4» Write for descriptive bookietZg 
OUMEBAL HEAVE BEMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 





Buy Your Feeds Direct. Save Money 


Millfeeds, Grain, Cottonseed, Gluten. Ask 
BARTLET Co. Jackson, M 





(Ontinental (jluten feed 
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made of perfectly proportioned mixtures of Grains 


production. They are 
We want every person who 
Ask your 


raises poultry to give them a trial. A 1 
If he does not handle same write us his 
name and address. 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in 
the best of condition. 
replaces Cottonseed and Linseed Oil Meal. 
initely and costs less than corn or oats. 
particulars upon request. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickens vigorous 
and healthy and show a wonderful in- 


It contains 47% Protein and Fat and 
It keeps indef- 
Free Sample and full 
Write today or ask your dealer. 
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F all Care 


Missouri Contests Close Soon 


The Missouri egg laying contest, 
with 50 pens of five hens each, at 
Mountain Grove, Mo, will close on No- 
vember 1, The total number of eggs 
laid in September was 3002. The Na- 
tional contest being conducted at the 
game place with 79 pens of five hens 
each, closes at the same time. In the 
Missouri contest White Leghorn hens 
@wned by J. R. Mooney of Butler, Mo, 
won the September cup by laying 100 
eggs. Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
fowls owned by Woodman & Smith of 
Wycombe, Pa, won the cup in the 
National contest with 94 eggs. 


MISSOURI HIGH PENS TO DATE 


Eggs 
PEE ca. wie bie bidwies.ovee-ee ovseenee 
IEE, Oss cal css ocacedndé-66-ees 996 
Rs ce cbsnceeerbeoeeese 944 
tT TR: otis cvgesea'ec.e 00 66008 914 
ERE LE PCS 913 
White Plymouth Rock...........+.+-- 910 
i Ms ob.9. ceesese ce ee ee - 878 
SE i IOC LO 6 0 a0 0 60.00 cee ec pecccese 869 
femite Leghorn. ....ceccccece oi epee 860 
tWwhite NE Ca Nagle Sa sehen o0'ese8 846 

NATIONAL CONTEST RECORD PENS 

Eggs 
White Leghorn, Eng..........+.> «882 
White Leghorn, Z cb Reeneeee maneee 806 
White Leghorn, Eng. ebeneweenes 805 
“Rhode Island "White nae sate as 786 
Rhode Island R POs o6ePsevevwres « 745 
White Leghorn, Cai emis 736 
Black Leghorn, Ga......-...6-se065 733 
White Orpington, Wis.............- 722 
Rhode Island White, N J.......-+-- 721 
White Leghorn, Ky..........++- ee 





Economy in Winter Feeding 
MRS E, 0. SWOPE 

During cold weather, the highest 
priced egg season, we frequently get 
eges from more than half of our flock, 
while our neighbors sometimes com- 

in of getting none at all, and their 
eed bills are no smaller than ours. In 
the winter care of our chickens, I find 
several things worth considering. The 
chaff which lies a foot deep on the 
floors of many haylofts, affords an 
ideal litter for the hens during an en- 
tire winter. This chaff not only sup- 
plies grass seed, but green feed in the 
form of clover Icaves, I have made it 
a practice of giving the hens a basket 
of this at noon, scattering a little 
wheat and oats in the chaff, It is sur- 
prising how the hens will work and 
scratch to get the wheat grains. 

We always have a little corner filled 
with fine dirt and to which a little 
lime has been added for the hens to 
scratch and have a dust bath. With 
an old paring knife I cut into small 
bits the w.asie part of cabbage, celery, 
turnips, onions, sprouts and scraps 
from the table and feed these to the 
hens. A half bushel of turnips kept 
in a warm place where it is light, so 
they will sprout freely, will supply a 
nice quantity of greens which will be 
greatly relished by the hens during 
the cold days. 

Small meat bones may be pounded 
up and fed occasionally. My approach 
to a large flat stone on which I pound 
up the bones is the signal for the 
chickens to flock around me, We cook 
the potato and apple parings as the 
foundation for the morning’s warm 
wash, To this we add a little salt oc- 
easionally for a change. Above all 
things we dre particular not to neglect 
the drinking water. During this time 
of the year the water Is warmed just 
enough to take the chill offs I am 
surprised at the amount consumed 
When the water is of the proper tem- 
perature and placed in a sheltered 
spot. 

Hens Go to Bed Warm 

In the evenings before the hens go 
to roost we feed whole corn which 
has been warmed. In this way they 
go to roost. warm and comfortable, 
end also with full crops. These small 
details may seem trivial, but never- 
theless they count and spell the dif- 
ference between success and failure 
With a utility flock. 

If lice get among the flock in win- 
- ter to any noficeable extent, I provide 
- @ dust bath and apply the following: 
. fo one part crude carbolic acid and 
‘ three parts of gasoline, add enough 
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plaster of paris to take up the liauid 
and mix thoroughly. Spread the mix- 
ture out and dry thoroughly. If it is 
too lumpy pound it up and run 
through a sieve, Store away in tight 
cans, When needed work well into 
the feathers, especially in the fluff and 
under the wings. About two applica- 
tions of this will settle the lice and 
the hens will come out healthy and 
hearty in the spring: 


Sunflower Seed in Grain Ration 


We grow quite a few sunflowers. Will 
you kindly inform us how to feed them 
to fowls or what other use we can 
make of them? We have taken this 
magazine for seevral years; it has been 
a great help to us.—IA. B. J., Fulton 
County, N Y. 

Although rather expensive, sunflow- 





ers are chiefly grown for their seeds 
which are fed to birds and poultry. 
In Europe and some parts of the 


United States the seeds are a source 
of oil, while occasfronally the green 
stalks are made a part of the silage 
mixture. The seed is given to poultry 
just as it comes from ‘the flower, or 
crushed so that the fowls may con- 
sume the white, meaty part alone. 
Fowls in poor condition seize the un- 
broken seed greedily, while those 
which are fat and plump take to the 
crushed seed more readily. Some 
poultry raisers are accustomed to mix 
the seeds in the grain ration during 
October and November or in the early 
molting season. In the South sun; 
flower seed is marketed at from 2% 
to 4 or 5 cents a pound. When pur- 
chased it is usually considerably 
higher, 


Light Feeding Helps Digestion 

J. M, NEWCOMB, KENT COUNTY, MD 

I noticed P. T. W.’s reference in 
American Agriculturist of October 2 
to his ducks which died when two 
weeks old. I had the same trouble 
for several years before I found out 
the cause, and perhaps my experience 
wijl help him and others, For several 
years I kept from 40 to75 ducks, and, 
as P. T. W. did, I kept them penned 
until between two or three weeks old, 
at which time they would roll over 
and die. Some years I fed them on 
meal, at other times chops or crack’d 
corn, but just the same they died. 
Indigestion killed them, 

Now I only pen them until three 
days old and feed bran and sand in 
milk or water five times a day, grad- 
ually adding cracked corn or wheat, 
but always feeding in milk or water. 
This is given in such small quantities 
that the ducks are always on the 
move to look out for feed. It is not 
a rare thing for me to lose a duck and 
I raise them on the starvation plan, I 
feed only four or five times a day un- 





til they are a week old, then only 
three times. Water is kept in deep 
vessels, filled with stones, and near 


them all the time, 


Why Chickens Catch Cold 
C,' T. PATERSON, MISSOURI 


One of the most commos ‘troubles 
noticed im the fall and early winter is 
colds and roup. A cold is usually the 
first stage or stepping stone te roup so 
that if colds are prevented, roup will 
be avoided. The two.common causes 
for colds are an unequal heating: of 
the body and the rapid reduction of 
the temperature. Roosting in a draft 
will cause a cold according to the first 
cause, and crowding will cause it by 
the second. 

If -a man’s temperature gets too 
high from exercise or extra clothing, 
nature sends out a perspiration or 
sweat onto the surface and by evap- 
oration the heat units are taken up 
end the body is cooled. A® hen’s tem- 
perature is not reduced in this. way, 
for she has no sweat glands in the 
skin. The moisture with the hens is 
carried out through the breathing, so 
if a hen is very warm she will have 
her mouth open bellowing the air in 
and out to take out the moisture and 





_not to get an extra supply of oxygen 


inte her lungs. If the chickens are 
crowded at night they are very warm 
and upon coming out into a cold, 
frosty morning, the breathing organs 
are so chilled that a cold is the result. 
This paves the way for roup. 

Many cases of roup attributed to 
the winter season had their real origin 
in the fall season, A hen’s tempera- 
ture is 106.5 degrees. She is covered 
with a coat of feathers for protection. 
Therefore, hens cannot live under 
conditions which are comfortable for 
man. More birds are injured by hous- 
ing too closely and crowding than by 
the opposite. A good preventive and 
treatment for roup follows: Magne- 
sium sulphate 10 ounces, magnesium 
oxide one ounce, sulphate of iron two 
ounces, ground ginger two ounces and 
sulphur three ounces, Give one table- 
spoonful in moist mash to 12 birds 
each morning for three mornings and 
discontinue till needed. If your birds 
have a cold, first remove the cause, 
then administer treatment, 


Egg Eating is a bad and expensive 
habit, but it seems natural for the 
hen to crave the material needed to 
form the egg shell. The plan I have 
successfully followed for years is to 
scald a mixture of one pint ground 
oyster shells and eight quarts of any 
grain mixture I am using at the time. 
The egg eating stops right away, but 
as a precaution I gather the eggs fre- 
quently for a few days so there will 
be no temptation tothe hens. The plan 
is little expense and no extra trouble 
Many have a box of the ground shells 
in the yard, so the hens can help 
themselves. My plan is better because 
the hen is obliged to take in some of 
the shells in her food.—[A. A. South- 
wick, Bristol County, Mass. 


Marketing Maxims—dAfter breeding 
chiekens for my private trade I al- 
Ways scald them before plucking. 
This is done very quickly. I market 
generally at retail by. the help of the 
telephone and also by advertising in 
the local daily paper. The most im- 
portant point in raising of market 
fowls is to breed from healthy stock 
and keep the chicks growing from 
the hatch to the hatchet.—[S. N. 
Follansbee, Worcester County, Mass. 


Plump Markct Geese—Just before 
geese are ready for market they 
should be confined in small quarters 
and fed all the corn they will eat. 
If given plenty of fresh water to 
drink this treatment will result in 
plump, robust fowls.—[Louis H. 
Perry, Onondaga County, N Y. 

Facing Brooder House—The ideal 
leucation for a brooder house is on 
land sloping gently to the south and 
east so as to insure good drainage, As 
fresh water must be furnished fre- 
quently, access to water supply must 
also be considered. Shelter from north 
and west winds is another point. I 
raised all my chicks with hens for 
some years, having 30 little houses 
with a hen and 20 chicks to a house. 
The houses faced to the east and 
were put on plowed ground. The rea- 
son is that since the sun rises in 
spring far to the north of east, it is 
cold in the early morning, and chicks 
in coops facing east get the first rays 
of the sun, If coops face south, the 
sun does not shine in until 10 or 11 
o’clock, when the air is warm every- 
where and the hen confined in the 
coop has no escape from the hot sun. 
Coops facing the east are then in the 
shade.—[G. A, Cosgrove, 





Smoked Meats and How 


_I would like to have some informa- 
tion how to smoke pork, beef and sal- 
mon. What size smokehouse should 
be built for a family of six? What wood 
would you suggest to use in smoking 
the meats?—IS, H. T. 

Smoking meat is done to keep flies 
away. Pork that has been sugar- 
cured or treated in brine should be 
hung up several days to drip and dry 
before the smoking process begins. 


“Beef is usually dried before smoking. 


During the drying process it is treated 
with a curing solution and when this 
has worked through the meat it is 
ready to smoke. Salmon and other 
fish are salted well and then hung up 
to dry and smoke. A smokehouse 
6 by 8 feet with concrete floor is large 
enough for a family of six. Pork 
should be hung fairly high, because if 
any heat is produced in smoking it 
may begin to drip fat and start a 
blaze. Any of the hard woods are 
good for smoking meat, Green grub 
oak is quite commonly used. Green 
hickory is good also. 


Potato day, Nov 25, also Thanksgiving. 




















BetterBuilding 


forvou 


IMPLY send us your 
name and address 
today and we will send 
you absolutely free an in- 
teresting booklet dealing 
with the advantages of 


North 


Carolina 
i Pine 


**The Wood Universal’’ 

Im for farm use. “This wood is 
widely adapted to various 
farm requirements, and is eco- 
nomical, beautiful, durable 

im and easily worked. 

With North Carolina Pine you 

im can build better, cheaper and 

im more attractively. 

Send for Booklet Today 
If you cannot locate a dealer in 
your locality, write us direct. 


North Carolina Pine 
Association 


Norfolk, Va. 
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LET ‘ER RAIN 


i Hf you've a man's work to do — j 
i wear LOWER'S FISH BRAND 

















Outdoor Lamp and —_ Lantern 


™ Burns Kerosene. Can’t explode. Can’tset 

ae to ening. -Burnsin al kinds of weath- 

Rain proo eae nam ow bug proof. For 
farmers, team: plumbers, 
rymen, exybody needs it. 


Automobile Given 


We furnish our agents with an automobile 
This is no contest in jt» only _— persoa 


lor particul: A 
Teenne aaa Co., 3446 pyle St, Basten. 0:! 





Improved Parcel Post Egg Bones 
New Flats and Fillers—New Egg Cases | 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE DESCRIBING OUR 


MODERN POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


H. K. BRUNNER, 45A Hamison Street, N.Y, 








THE POTATO— 


By SAMUEL FRASER 

This book is destined to rank as 2 standard 
work upon Potato Culture. While the 
practical side has been emphasized, the 
scientific part has not been neglected, and 
the information given is of value, both to 
the grower and the student. Taken all in 
all it is the most complete, reliable and 
authoritative book on the potato ever 
Illustrated. _ 200 

pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth $0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315 4th Ave., N. Y- 
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The Pasture Problem 


The development of permanent -pas- 
tures along lines of economy is sofar as 
I know practi- 
cally unknown 
in this country. 
I think no one 
who has given 
serious atten- 
tion to the 
matter will dis- 
pute the state- 
ment that gen- 
erally our best 
permanent pas- 
tures are no 
more produc- 
tive than for- 
merly and the 
average pasture 
is less produc- 
tive. One does not need to invent 
a system of soil handling where rota- 
tion of crops is possible to bring im- 
mediate and profitable improvement. 
These things are now well known. The 
same methods, however, are not avail- 
able or workable for pastures, 

I shall not say that a system of 
pasture development is possible that 
will pay its way as we go along with- 
out charging up a part of the cost to 
frst cost of the land, I doubt very 
much the practical advantage of a 
general attempt to improve dairy 
farm pastures. The situation, how- 
ever, to my mind, is something like 
this. On nearly every dairy farm more 
animals are kept than the pasture will 
maintain, which means that the pas- 
tere land is a place to yard the cattle 
during the summer, They eat what 
grows and the dairyman, if he is 
thrifty, provides supplemental feeds 
in the form of concentrates or soiling 
crops, or in the form of a more recent 
practice of feeding hay and silage dur- 
, ing“tThe summer. In any event the 

cattle graze closely and thereby per- 
mit the growth only of a degenerate 
blue grass that has become adjusted 
to its environment. The plants live 
under much treading and close graz- 
ing, but are of a type that produce 
sparingly. 

On the less productive sandy soils 
these plants finally give way to 
hawkweed or other plants having no 
grazing value. Some years ago I had 
an opinion that liberal feeding of con- 
centrates during the pasture season, 
together with excess stock, would im- 
prove the pastures. The reverse has 
been true, contrary to theory, but the 
facts remain. I would not say that 
particular places where the cows 
dropped an unusual amount of ma- 
nure were not benefited, These small 
areas, however, were a very small 
part of the whole. 

I attribute the cause to injury as 
Previously mentioned and to an im- 
proper distribution of the droppings 
chiefly. Another factor is the burning 
effect of the sun during midsummer, 
which destroys organic matter in the 
Soil and further reduces the soil 
humus, 

The root growth’ becomes stunted, 
and finally when the climatic condi- 
tions become desperate the plants 
weaken and die. When frequent rains 
occur and low temperatures prevail 
the grass plants will make some gain. 
Over a period of years the losses more 
than balance the gains, The cattle 
droppings kill the grass under them 
for two years and because of the com- 
pact physical condition the manure 
does not decompose nor does bacterial 
action develop. On the contrary they 
are slowly carbonized by the midsum- 
mer sun heat. I doubt very much 
whether these droppings have any 
beneficial effect on the growth of 
forage, 

These things are not generally be- 
Keved and are hard to write, when 
“airy farmers are wont to say that 
Jong pasturing of a field makes 
i: rich. Upon clay and slate soil, pas- 
tures are: more easily maintained and 
are net as ‘much affected by the con- 
ditions previously mentioned. What 
#re we to do About it? Shall we give 


H, E, COOK 


up? Are we justified in making an 
effort to develop permanent grazing 
when corn and clover are easily 
erown? Yes and no, Upon farms 
where labor is employed and business 
is organized upon an every d°v work- 
ing schedule it is very doubtful, pro- 
viding the land can be plowed and 
cropped. 

On other farms where labor must 
be minimized and other. conditions 
are the same pasture improvement 
may be justified. In my own case we 
are resorting to the plow. We have 
under cultivation this year nearly 100 
acres that were at one time unpro- 
ductive pastures, 

We shall produce one ton of 
threshed grain an acre where grain is 
sowed and other crops of about the 
same value. I am sure we could not 
afford again to pasture this land. 
What, therefore, are the means for 
pasture improvement? None, whatso- 
ever, unless close grazing is checked. 
No amount of fertility can counter- 
balance the damage done, and it will 
not pay to try it. If decomposed 
stable manure can be applied with a 
manure spreader it will have the de- 
sired effect of adding fertility and pre. 
venting close grazing; cows will almost 
go hungry before they will bite close 
to the manure, Chemicals will have 
the same effect in adding plant food, 
but the cattle will graze closely where 
used, 

No doubt there are many pasture 
soils that will be improved by a dress- 
ing of 2000 pounds of lime an acre. A 
trial will determine. The only low 
rriced chemical fertilizers now avail- 
able are acid rock and nitrate of soda, 
The refuse from fish canning and 
slaughterhouses is expensive and I 
would not advise its purchase. On 
many rough pastures, probably, at 
present values, nothing can be done 
that will return a profit. Wet lands 
ean be drained often at a moderate 
cost. 

To summarize: Close grazing must 
be stopped and fertility added, but 
plowing and reseeding alone will not 
bring the desired results, On sandy 
leam soils if possible a rotation of 
crops will be more profitable. A top- 
cressing of rotted stable manure is 
the best fertilizer. Lime may help. 
Each farm will be a problem unto it- 
self.—[H, E. Cook, 


Our Legal Adviser 

Using Property — M. L. F. H., 
Pennsylvania: A man hired a farm 
at a certain rent per year. The owner 
of the property will not allow him to 
use a tobacco shed which he used last 
year. What can he do? He can use 
any buildings included in the property 
rented, but cannot use others without 
the consent of the owner. Further- 
more, unless he has a written lease, 
he is only a tenant at will and could 
be evicted. 





Tree Across Line—J. H., New York: 
A tree which stood near the division 
line was blown across the fence. Who 
should remove the tree and repair 
the fence, and is the owner. of the 
tree liable if his cattle go through 
the break in the fence and do dam- 
age? The owner of the land on which 
the tree stood should remove it and 
repair the fence. He may not be 
liable if he repairs the break as soon 
as reasonably possible. 


Business Name—L. F., New York: 
Can a person take a company name 
without a partner? He can assume 
any business name he desires if not 
done for fraudulent purposes. John 
Doe can do business under the name 
of John Doe and company. He has 
no right to hold himself out to be a 
corporation. 


Pay Note—H. C. U. was 
induced to give his note for $200 
for two shares in a _ reorganized 
mercantile enterprise in his vicinity. 
Before the note became due, the 
concern went broke. after  sell- 
ing his note to a third party. Un- 
less he can prove that the note was 
gotten from him by fraud, he will 
have to pay it. 
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for hunting than all other American 
makes combined. 
they are so generally satisfactory. 
Experienced hunters know that Win- 
chester rifles can be depended upon 
absolutely. 
made in all calibers and stylez suit- 
able for shooting any kind of game. 


For a 


shoots strong and accurately, and 
gives years of service, no rifle equals 
the Winchester. 
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you will never regret it, They are 
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are more Winchester rifles used 


That is because 


Then again, they are 


good, reliable rifle, one that 


No need of hesi- 
as to which make of hunting 
Get a Winchester and 


FIRST CHOICE OF 
EXPERIENCED HUNTERS 











Free Try-On 


of the Aluminum Soled Shoes 
with 
Solid Rubber or 
Leather Heels 


| and Rocker Bars \ 


Think of aluminum 
protection and light- 
ness with the easy 
walking comfort 
of rubber 

orlea h- 


You can now ff 

get our 1916 im. ff 

proved shoe. Water-proof— ff 
roof—punc- ff 


rain-proof—snow 
ture-proof. Save worth of 
—- — hoe: es you from colds, 





Racine | Abin Shoes | 


keep your feet warm and dry anywhere. 


Positively the most comfortable shoe you ff 


ever wore. No metal can touch you. 

Made in wary height from 6 to 16 inches, Every 
size from 1 to 13. Boys’ shoes as well as men’s. 

= surprisingly low. 
r try-on, money-back proposition. 
Seerfully refunded if you are not entirely satis- 
fied. Writs ted for illustrated free 
“Aluminum the Sole of 
ealth.”” Address 


Racine Aluminum 
Shoe Co. 


Money 








[ School and College 
Text Books 


HE following popular text books 

are written by the ablest and 

most practical teachers in -he 
country. They are being used exten- 
sively in rural and graded schools, 
high schools, normal schools, colleges 
and universities. Teachers will do 
well to examine these books before 
making adoptions. 


FARM ARITHMETIC, Burkett 
Swartzel 


and 
$1.00 


Wood Net 0.90 
CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURE, 

T. C. Atkeson Net 
FERTILIZERS AND CROPS, L. L. 
Van Slyke Net 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL FER- 
TILITY, A. Vivian N 
SOILS AND CROPS, Hunt and Bur- 
kett Net 
FARM ANIMALS, Hunt and Burkett 


Net 
THE STUDY OF CORN, V. M. Shoe- 
smith Net 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOIL, 
A. G. McCall Net 
FARM MACHINERY AND FARM 
MOTORS, Davidson & Chase....Net 
THE CEREALS IN AMERICA, T. F. 
Hunt 
THE FORAGE AND FIBRE CROPS, 
T. F. Hunt 
SOILS, C. W. Burkett 
FARM DEVELOPMENT, W. M. Hays 


0.50 
2.50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 
_0.50 
0.50 
2.00 
1.75 
1.75 
1.25 








PROFIT 
© OFFER 
SPLITS Tan 


5t 


1.50 
THROUGH THE 
LABORATORY AND SCHOOL GAR- 
DEN, Jackson and Daugherty. .Net 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING 
FARM ANIMALS, C. W. Burkett Net 
FIRST LESSONS IN DAIRYING, 
H. E. Van Norman Net 
MODERN METHODS OF TESTING 
MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS, Van 
Slyke Net 
VEGETABLE GARDENING, R. L. 
Watts Net 
BEGINNERS’ GUIDE TO FRUIT 
GROWING, F. A. Waugh N 0.75 
We publish a long list of agricultural 
texts for all grades and many books of in- 
terest to teachers and parents. For further 
particulars address 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Net 
AGRICULTURE 
1.50 
1.50 
0.50 


1.00 
* 1.75 
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| Fall Care 


ich Contests Close Soon 


The Missouri egg laying contest, 
‘with 50 pens of five hens each, at 
Mountain Grove, Mo, will close on No- 
vember 1, The total number of eggs 
laid in September was 3002. The Na- 
tional contest being conducted at the 
game place with 79 pens of five hens 
each, closes at the same time. In the 
Missouri contest White Leghorn hens 
owned by J. R. Mooney of Butler, Mo, 
won the September cup by laying 100 
eggs. Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
fowls owned by Woodman & Smith of 
Wycombe, Pa, won the cup in the 
National contest with 94 eggs, 


MISSOURI HIGH PENS TO DATE 





erred aad Marsa 668s homed 999 
Barred Rock .. 996 

White Leghorn. 

White Leghorn 

White Leghorn : 

‘White Plymouth Rock..........++-- 910 

St PD, odds ceeccdeccéeceo ed 878 

SU MSIOLEO . 0.0006 dcceccpeccsces 869 

White Leghorn......... ab Gane ogni’ 860 

tWhite RE  awegtstenentehodce res 846 


NATIONAL CONTEST RECORD PENS 


Leghorn, Eng. ° 
Leghorn, Pa 
Leghorn, Eng 
Island white,” iil 
ode Island R Pa 






Orpington, Wis. 
Island White, N J 
Leghorn, Ky....... eocccccece 708 


Economy ‘in Winter Feeding 
MRS E, 0. SWOPE 

During cold weather, the highest 
priced egg season, we frequently get 
eges from more than half of our flock, 
while our neighbors sometimes com- 

in of getting none at all, and their 
eed bills are no smaller than ours. In 
the winter care of our chickens, I find 
several things worth considering. The 
chaff which lies a foot deep on the 
floors of many haylofts, affords an 
ideal litter for the hens during an en- 
tire winter. This chaff not only sup- 
plies grass seed, but green feed in the 
form of clover Icaves, I have made it 
a practice of giving the hens a basket 
of this at noon, scattering a _ little 
wheat and oats in the chaff, It is sur- 
prising how the hens will work and 
scratch to get the wheat grains. 

We always have a little corner filled 
with fine dirt and to which a little 
Hme has been added for the hens to 
scratch and heve a dust bath. With 
an old paring knife I cut into small 
bits the waste part of cabbage, celery, 
turnips, onions, sprouts and scraps 
from the table and feed these to the 
hens. A half bushel of turnips kept 
in a warm place where it is light, so 
they will sprout freely, will supply a 
mice quantity of greens which will be 
greatly relished by the hens during 
the cold days. 

Small meat bones may be pounded 
up and fed occasionally. My approach 
to a large flat stone on which I pound 
up the bones is the signal for the 
chickens to flock around me, We cook 
the potato and apple parings as the 
foundation for the morning’s warm 
wash, To this we add a little salt oc- 
ecasionally for a change. Above all 
things we dre particular not to neglect 
the drinking water. During this time 
of the year the water is warmed just 
enough to take the chill off: I am 
surprised at the amount consumed 
When the water is of the proper tem- 
perature and placed in a sheltered 
spot. 





Hens Go to Bed Warm 

In the evenings before the hens go 
to roost we feed whole corn which 
has been warmed. In this way they 
go to roost. warm and comfortable, 
end also with full crops. These small 
details may seem trivial, but never- 
theless they count and spell the dif- 
ference between success and failure 
with a utility flock. 

If lice get among the flock in win- 


_ ter to any noficeable extent, I provide 


a dust bath and apply the following: 
To one part crude carbolic acid and 


| three parts of gasoline, add enough | 
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plaster of paris to take up the liauid 
and mix thoroughly. Spread the mix- 
ture out and dry thoroughly. If it is 
too lumpy pound it up and run 
through a sieve, Store away in tight 
cans. When needed work well into 
the feathers, especially in the fluff and 
under the wings. About two applica- 


tions of this will settle the lice and 
the hens will come out healthy and 
hearty in the spring: 





Sunflower Seed in Grain Ration 


We grow quite a few sunflowers. Will 
you kindly inform us how to feed them 
to fowls or what other use we can 
make of them? We have taken this 
magazine for seevral years; it has been 
a great help to us.—I{A. B. J., Fulton 
County, N Y. 

Although rather expensive, sunflow- 
ers are chiefly grown for their seeds 
which are fed to birds and poultry. 
In Europe and some parts of the 
United States the seeds dre a source 
of oil, while occasionally the green 
stalks are made a part of the silage 
mixture. The seed is given to poultry 
just as it comes from ‘the flower, or 
crushed so that the fowls may con- 
sume the white, meaty part alone. 
Fowls in poor condition seize the un- 
broken seed greedily, while those 
which are fat and plump take to the 
crushed seed more readily. Some 
poultry raisers are accustomed to mix 
the seeds in the grain ration during 
October and November or in the early 
molting season. In the South sun; 
flower seed is marketed at from 2% 
te 4 or 5 cents a pound. When pur- 
chased it is usually considerably 
higher, 


Light Feeding Helps Digestion 

J. M, NEWCOMB, KENT COUNTY, MD 

I noticed P. T. W.’s reference in 
American Agriculturist of October 2 
to his ducks which died when two 
weeks old. I had the same trouble 
for several years before I found out 
the cause, and perhaps my experience 
wijl help him and others, For several 
years I kept from 40 to75 ducks, and, 
as P. T, W. did, I kept them penned 
until between two or three weeks old, 
at which time they would roll over 
and die. Some years I fed them on 
meal, at other times chops or crack’d 
corn, but just the sams they died. 
Indigestion killed them, 

Now I only pen them until three 
days old and feed bran and sand in 
milk or water five times a day, grad- 
ually adding cracked corn or wheat, 
but always feeding in milk or water. 
This is given in such small quantities 
that the ducks are always on the 
move to look out for feed. It is not 
a“ rare thing for me to lose a duck and 
I raise them on the starvation plan, I 
feed only four or five times a day un- 





til they are a week old, then only 
three times. Water is kept in deep 
vessels, filled with stones, and near 


them all the time, 


Why Chickens Catch Cold 
C,' T, PATERSON, MISSOURI 


One of the most. commo® ‘troubles 
noticed im the fall and early winter is 
colds and roup, A cold is usually the 
first stage or stepping stone te roup so 
that if colds are prevented, roup will 
be avoided. The two.common causes 
for colds are an unequal heating: of 
the body and the rapid reduction of 
the temperature. Roosting in a draft 
will cause a.cold according to the first 
cause, and crowding will cause it by 
the second. 

If -a man’s temperature gets too 
high from exercise or extra clothing, 
mature sends out a perspiration or 
sweat onto the surface and by evap- 
oration the heat units are taken up 
and the body is cooled, A® hen’s tem- 
perature is not reduced in this. way, 
for she has no sweat glands in the 
skin. The moisture with the hens is 
carried out through the breathing, so 
if a hen is very warm she will have 
her mouth open bellowing the air in 
and out ‘to take out the moisture and 
not to get an extra supply of oxygen 





inte her fungs. Tf the chickens are 
crowded at night they are very warm 
and upon coming out into a cold, 
frosty morning, the breathing organs 
are so chilled that a cold is the result. 
This paves the way for roup. 

Many cases of roup attributed to 
the winter season had their real origin 
in the fall season, A hen’s tempera- 
ture is 106.5 degrees. She is covered 
with a coat of feathers for protection. 
Therefore, hens cannot live under 
conditions which are comfortable for 
man. More birds are injured by hous- 
ing too closely and crowding than by 
the opposite. A good preventive and 
treatment for roup follows: Magne- 
sium sulphate 10 ounces, magnesium 
oxide one ounce, sulphate of iron two 
ounces, ground ginger two ounces and 
sulphur three ounces, Give one table- 
spoonful in moist mash to 12 birds 
each morning for three mornings and 
discontinue till needed. If your birds 
have a cold, first remove the cause, 
then administer treatment, 

Egg Eating is a bad and expensive 
habit, but it seems natural for the 
hen to crave the material needed to 
form the egg shell. The plan I have 
successfully followed for years is to 
scald a mixture of one pint ground 
oyster shells and eight quarts of any 
grain mixture I am using at the time. 
The egg eating stops right away, but 
as a precaution I gather the eggs fre- 
quently for a few days so there will 
be no temptation tothe hens. The plan 
is little expense and no extra trouble 
Many have a box of the ground shells 
in the yard, so the hens can help 
themselves. My plan is better because 
the hen is obliged to take in some of 
the shells in her food.—[A. &. South- 
wick, Bristol County, Mass. 


Marketing Maxims—aAfter breeding 


chiekens for my private trade I al- 
Ways scald them before plucking. 
This is done very quickly. I market 
generally at retail by the help of the 
telephone and also by advertising in 
the local daily paper. The most im- 
portant point in raising of market 
fowls is to breed from healthy stock 
and keep the chicks growing from 
the hatch to the hatchet.—[S. N. 
Follansbee, Worcester County, Mass. 





Plump Markct Geese—Just before 
geese are ready for market they 
should be confined in small quarters 
and fed all the corn they will eat. 
If given plenty of fresh water to 
drink this treatment will result in 
plump, robust fowls.—[Louis H. 
Perry, Onondaga County, N Y. 

Facing Brooder House—The ideal 
lecation for a brooder house is on 
land sloping gently to the south and 
east so as to insure good drainage, As 
fresh water must be furnished fre- 
quently, access to water supply must 
also be considered. Shelter from north 
and west winds is another point. I 
raised all my chicks with hens for 
some years, having 30 little houses 
with a «hen and 20 chicks to a house. 
The houses faced to the east and 
were put on plowed ground. The rea- 
son is that since the sun _ rises in 
spring far to the north of east, it is 
cold in the early morning, and chicks 
in coops facing east get the first rays 
of the sun, If coops face south, the 
sun does not shine in until 10 or 11 
o’clock, when the air is warm every- 
where and the hen confined in the 
coop has no escape from the hot sun. 
Coops facimg the east are then in the 
shade.—[G. A, Cosgrove, 





Smoked Meats and How 


_I would like to have some informa- 
tion how to smoke pork, beef and sal- 
mon. What size smokehouse should 
be built for a family of six? What wood 
would you suggest to use in smoking 
the meats?—IS, H. T. 

Smoking meat is done to keep flies 
away. Pork that has been sugar- 
cured or treated in brine should be 
hung up several days to drip and dry 
before the smoking process begins. 


“Beef is usually dried before smoking. 


During the drying process it is treated 
with a curing solution and when this 
has worked through the meat it is 
ready to smoke. Salmon and other 
fish are salted well and then hung up 
to dry and smoke. A smokehouse 
6 by 8 feet with concrete floor is large 
enough for a family of six. Pork 
should be hung fairly high, because if 


any heat is produced in smoking it 
may begin to drip fat and start a 
blaze. Any of the hard woods are 


Green grub 
Green 


good for smoking meat, 
oak is quite commonly used, 
hickory is good also. 


Potato day, Nov 25, also Thanksgiving. 
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Better Building 
foryvou 


IMPLY send us your 
name and address 
today and we will send 
fm you a “nies 
teresting et 
with the advantages of 


North 


Carolina 
Pine 
© ** The Wood Universal” 
Im for farm use. “This wood is 
lm widely adapted to various 
farm requirements, and is eco- 


nomical, beautiful, durable 
and easily worked. 
With North Carolina Pine you 
™ can build better, cheaper and fi 
im more attractively. 1 
Send for Booklet Today | 
If you cannot locate a dealer in 
your locality, write us direct. 
North Carolina Pine 
t Association 
i Norfolk, Va. . 
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LET ‘ER RAIN" 


it If you've a man's work to do — j 
i wear LOWER'S FISH BRAND 











Outdoor Lamp and Safety Lanten 


™ Burns Kerosene. Can’t explode. Can’tset 

—; to Rain proof, ow in } Ene roo. 
Rain en wind s Drool Ee or 

farmers, team an tee 
~hy-——-—1-— — -F. Ly 


Automobile Given 


We furnish our agents with an automobik. 
This is no contest in which only one pers 
wins. Any’ i 









Improved Parcel Post Egg Bors 
New Flats and Fillers—New Egg Cases | 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE DESCRIBING 0U8 


MODERN POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


H. K. BRUNNER,  45A Hartson Street, N. ‘ 
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THE POTATO— 


By SAMUEL FRASER 

This book is destined to rank as a standard 
work upon Potato Culture. While the 
Practical side has been emphasized, the 
scientific part has not been neglected, and 
the information given is of value, both to 
the grower and the student. Taken all in 
all it is the most complete, reliable and 
authoritative book on the potato ever 
published in America. Illustrated. | 209 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth..........+- $0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

















| Ashland Bidg., 316 4th Ave., N. Y. 
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The Pasture Problem 


The development of permanent pas- 
tures along lines of economy is sofar as 
I know practi- 
cally unknown 
in this country. 
I think no one 
who has given 
serious atten- 
tion to the 
matter will dis- 
pute the state- 
ment that gen- 
erally our best 
permanent pas- 
tures are no 
more produc- 
tive than for- 
merly and the 
average pasture 
is less produc- 
tive. One does not need to invent 
a system of soil handling where rota- 
tion of crops is possible to bring im- 
mediate and profitable improvement. 
These things are now well known. The 
same methods, however, are not avail- 
able or workable for pastures, 

I shall not say ‘that a system of 
pasture development is possible that 
will pay its way as we go along with- 
out charging up a part of the cost to 
first cost of the land, I doubt very 
much the practical advantage of a 
general attempt to improve dairy 
farm pastures. The situation, how- 
ever, to my mind, is something like 
this. On nearly every dairy farm more 
animals are kept than the pasture will 
maintain, which means that the pas- 
tere land is a place to yard the cattle 
during the summer. They eat what 
grows and the dairyman, if he is 
thrifty, provides supplemental feeds 
in the form of concentrates or soiling 
crops, or in the form of a more recent 
practice of feeding hay and silage dur- 
In any event the 
cattle graze’ closely and thereby per- 
mit the growth only of a degenerate 
blue grass that has become adjusted 
to its environment. The plants live 
under much treading and close graz- 
ing, but are of a type that produce 
sparingly. 

On the less productive sandy soils 
these plants finally give way to 
hawkweed or other plants having no 
grazing value, Some years ago I had 
an opinion that liberal feeding of con- 
ecentrates during the pasture season, 
together with excess stock, would im- 
prove the pastures. The reverse has 
been true, contrary to theory, but the 
facts remain. I would not say that 
particular places where the cows 
dropped an unusual amount of ma- 
nure were not benefited. These small 
areas, however, were a@ very small 
part of the whole. 

I attribute the cause to injury as 
Previously mentioned and to an im- 
proper distribution of the droppings 
chiefly. Another factor is the burning 
effect of the sun during midsummer, 
which destroys organic matter in the 
soil and further reduces the soil 
humus, 

The root growth becomes stunted, 
and finally when the climatic condi- 
tions become desperate the plants 
Weaken and die. When frequent rains 
eccur and low temperatures prevail 
the grass plants will make some gain. 
Over a period of years the losses more 
than balance the gains, The cattle 
droppings kill the grass under them 
for two years and because of the com- 
Pact physical condition the manure 
does not decompose nor does bacterial 
action develop. On the contrary they 
are slowly carbonized by the midsum- 
mer sun heat. I doubt very much 
whether these droppings have any 
beneficial effect on the growth of 
forage, 

Thése things are not generally be- 
Keved and are hard to write, when 
“airy farmers are wont to say that 
Jong pasturing of a field makes 
i: rich. Upon clay and slate soil, pas- 
tures are: more easily maintained and 
are nét as ‘much affected by the con- 
ditions “previotisly mentioned. What 
#te we to do About it? Shall we give 





H, E, COOK 
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up? Are we justified in making an 


effort to develop permanent grazing 
when corn and clover are easily 
grown? Yes and no. Upon farms 


where labor is employed and business 
is organized upon an every d*yv work- 
ing schedule it is very doubtful, pro- 
viding the land can be plowed and 
cropped. 

On other farms where labor must 
be minimized and other. conditions 
are the same pasture improvement 
may be justified. In my own case we 
are resorting to the plow. We have 
under cultivation this year nearly 100 
acres that were at one time unpro- 
ductive pastures, 

We shall produce one ton of 
threshed grain an acre where grain is 
sowed and other crops of about the 
same value. I am sure we could not 
afford again to pasture this land. 
What, therefore, are the means for 
pasture improvement? None, whatso- 
ever, unless close grazing is checked. 
No amount of fertility can counter- 
balance the damage done, and it will 
not pay to try it. If decomposed 
stable manure can be applied with a 
manure spreader it will have the de- 
sired effect of adding fertility and pre. 
venting close grazing; cows will almost 
go hungry before they will bite close 
to the manure, Chemicals will have 
the same effect in adding plant food, 
but the cattle will graze closely where 
used. 

No doubt there are many pasture 
soils that will be improved by a dress- 
ing of 2000 pounds of lime an acre. A 
trial will determine, The only low 
rriced chemical fertilizers now avail- 
able are acid rock and nitrate of soda, 
The refuse from fish canning and 
slaughterhouses is expensive and I 
would not advise its purchase. On 
many rough pastures, probably, at 
present values, nothing can be done 
that will return a profit. Wet lands 
can be drained often at a moderate 
cost, 

To summarize: Close grazing must 
be stopped and fertility added, but 
plowing and reseeding alone will not 
bring the desired results, On sandy 
leam soils if possible a rotation of 
crops will be more profitable. A top- 
cressing of rotted stable manure is 
the best fertilizer. Lime may help. 
Each farm will be a problem unto it- 
self.—[H,. E. Cook, 


Our Legal Adviser 

Using Property — M. L. F. H., 
Pennsylvania: A man hired a farm 
at a certain rent per year. The owner 
of the property will not allow him to 
use a tobacco shed which he used last 
year. What can he do? He can use 
any buildings included in the property 
rented, but cannot use others without 
the consent of the owner. Further- 
more, unless he has a written lease, 
he is only a tenant at will and could 
be evicted. 





Tree Across Line—J. H., New York: 
A tree which stood near the division 
line was blown across the fence. Who 
should remove the tree and repair 
the fence, and is the owner. of the 
tree liable if his cattle go through 
the break in the fence and do dam- 
age? The owner of the land on which 
the tree stood should remove it and 
repair the fence. He may not be 
liable if he repairs the break as soon 
as reasonably possible. 


Business Name—L. F., New York: 
Can a persen take a company name 
without a partner? He can assume 
any business name he desires if not 
done for fraudulent purposes. John 
Doe can do business under the name 
of John Doe and company. He has 
no right to hold himself out to be a 
corporation. 

Must Pay Note—H. C. U. was 
induced to give his note for $200 
for two shares in a_ reorganized 
mercantile enterprise in his vicinity. 


Before the. note became due, the 
concern went broke. after sell- 
ing his note to a third party. Un- 


less he can prove that the note was 
gotten from him by fraud, he will 
have to pay it. 
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4 WOODS IS A CALL 
< YD FOR A WINCHESTER 


HountTING RIFLES 


There are more Winchester rifles used 
for hunting than all other American 
makes combined. 


Experienced hunters know that Win- 
chester rifles can be depended upon 
absolutely. 
made in all calibers and styles suit- 
able for shooting any kind of game. 
For a- good, reliable rifle, one that 
shoots strong and accurately, and 
gives years of service, no rifle equals 
the Winchester. 
tating as to which make of hunting 
rifle to buy. 
you will never regret it. They are 
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That is because 
are so generally satisfactory. 


Then again, they are 





No need of hesi- 


Get a Winchester and 


THE FIRST CHOICE OF 
EXPERIENCED HUNTERS 














Free ae 


of the Aluminum Soled Shoes 
with 
Solid Rubber or 
Leather Heels 


| and Rocker Bars 


Think of aluminum 
protection and light- 
ness with the easy 
walking comfort 
of rubbe 


You can now 


Get our 1916 im- f} 
proved shoe. Water-proof— ff 
roof—punc- ff 


rain-proof—snow 
4 ture-proof. Save worth of 
ordinary shoes—protect you from colds, 
rheumatism, lum! ‘0, pneumonia. 


Racine Aluminum Shoes } 


anywhere. ff 
Positively the most comfortable shoe you § 


keep your feet warm and d 
ever wore, No metal can touch you. 

Made in every height from 6 to 16 inches. Every 

size from 1 to 13. Boys’ shoes as well as men’s. 

Prices surprisingly low. 

Get our try-on, money-back proposition. Money 

cheerfully refunded if you are not entirely satis- 

ied. = ed for illustrated free 

“Aluminam the Sole of 

ealth.”” Address 











[School and College 
Text Books 


HE following popular text books 

are written by the ablest and 

most practical teachers in -he 
country. They are being used exten- 
sively in rural and graded schools, 
high schools, normal schools, colleges 
and universities. Teachers will do 
well to examine these books before 
making adoptions. 


FARM ARITHMETIC, Burkett and 


SEE 6a0bsrvessanesooesee Net $1.00 
SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, Milo N 
WOOE ccvccccocccccccsccocsses Net 0.90 
CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURE, 
Se GC. SROOR ccccccevccescs Net 0.50 
FERTILIZERS AND CROPS, L. -_ 
Sa ME. “beenesenevsasedes 2.50 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL Dang 
Pest le GB. FREED cecvccesecs Net 1.00 
SOILS AND CROPS, Hunt and Bur- 
OE 060066009060 008006000008 Net 1.50 
FARM ANIMALS, Hunt and Burkett - 
ec i158 
THE STUDY OF CORN, V. M. Shoe- 
EEE . ecécccbecscesneseeeees Net _ 0.50 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOIL, 
B, BG. BIG coccvcccvsvsescs Net 0.50 


FARM MACHINERY AND FARM 
MOTORS, Davidson & Chase....Net 2.00 
THE CEREALS IN AMERICA, T. F. 


EE 04400d8000000060500%50R000 1.75 
THE FORAGE AND FIBRE CROPS, . 

T. F. Haak wcccccccevcocccccece 1.75 
SOILS, C. W. Burkett .....0eeeee0e8 1.25 


FARM DEVELOPMENT, W. M. Hays 








grade bug- 
hy PROFIT 








Net 1.50 
AGRICULTURE THROUGH THE 
LABORATORY AND SCHOOL GAR- 
DEN, Jackson and Daugherty..Net 1.50 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING 
FARM ANIMALS, C. W. Burkett Net 1.50 
FIRST LESSONS IN DAIRYING, 
H. E. Van Norman .....esce0e Net 0.50 
MODERN METHODS OF TESTING 
MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS, Van 


BERS. cccceccccccsesocvcecess Net 1.00 
VEGETABLE GARDENING, R. L. 

WED svvccccescsecsecsccess Net” 1.75 
BEGINNERS’ GUIDE TO FRUIT 

GROWING, F. A. Waugh...... Net 0.75 


We publish a long list of agricultural 
texts for all grades and many books of in- 
terest to teachers and parents. For further 
particulars address 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 








L 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N, Y. 
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F Fors Mechanics 


a. W. INGHAM, BRADFORD COUNTY, PA 


Our first ice house was built in 1876. 
Although a cheap one, it answered its 
purpose extremely well. It was en- 
tirely above ground, 14 feet square, 12 
feet high to the plates, and had a 
ridged board roof. The four sills 
were halved together at the corners 
and spiked. Four plates were halved 
together at the corners and spiked 
like the sills. The weather boards 
which were an inch thick, stood per- 
pendicular and were nailed to the silJa 
and plates. A girt was placed on each 
of the four sides, half way from the 
ground to the plates, to which the 
weather boards were nailed to prevent 
them from budging when the sawdust 
was packed around the ice. There 
were four sets of 2x5-irth rafters 10 
fest long. <A few strips of roofing 
jaths were nailed on the rafters, and 
upon these were nailed two thick- 
nesses of boards for roof, the upper 
covering the cracks of the under, The 
door, which was 344x614 feet, was 
placed in one gable end. Short pieces 
of boards were placed across the door. 
Way on the inside to hold the sawdust 
while the house was being filled. 

When first built, it was lined on the 
inside with white pine boards placed 
horizontally and nailed to studding 12 
inches from the weather boards. The 
space between was filled with dry 
sawdust tamped down to remain per- 
manently. Pine boards were used be- 
cause they outlast hemlock. When the 
ice was packed, a space of 10 inches 
was left between the lining and the 
ice, to be filled with sawdust as the 
fice was built up. This filling of saw- 
dust prevented the cakes «2 ice from 
getting out of place when walked 
ever by the packer. Pains were taken 
te cut the cakes of the same size; 
about a foot square when the ice was 
10 .inches or over in thickness, and 
larger when the ice was thinner, The 
cakes are never larger than can be 
handled easily with the tongs, and if 
cut of the same size, they pack bet- 
ter and faster, there being scarcely 
any hewing or fitting. Cubes a foot 
a@quare properly packed will keep as 
well as larger cakes. If there is snow 
on the ground when the house is 
filled, we use it to fill the cracks as 
the mason uses mortar in building a 
wall. If there is no snow, pounded 
ice will answer the purpose ‘nicely. 


Lining Boards Not Needed 


Im a few years after our house was 
built, the lining rds had rotted so 
badly they had to’ be taken out. The 
‘weather boarding still being sound, we 
continued to use it, leaving a space a 
foot wide between the boards, and 
the ice to be filled with sawdust well 
famped down. To our surprise we 
found that the ice kept just as well 
without the lining boards, and thein 
ecost might have been saved. The 
house required about 2000 feet of 
hemlock boards at $9 a 1000 board 
feet. It took a carpenter and myself 
two days to build it, worth about $5 
im labor. Nails and door hinges cost 
$1, making a total cost, not counting 
the lining boards, of about $24. The 
present higher cost of lumber and 
Wages would make a house of the 
game size cost considerably more. The 
house was serviceable for 23 years. 
Wood, being a nonconductor of heat, 
fs Gne of the best materials for build- 
img ice houses, but as wood is not last- 
img and lumber has become so dear, 
it is advisable to build ice houses of 
Brick, stone or concrete. 

There should be a chance for the 
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circulation of air over the ice after 
it is packed and covered. Somie have 
disputed this, but our experience 
proves it true. To secure this neces- 
sary circulation the boards on the 
gables of our house were sawed full 
of fanciful holes, representing hearts, 
diamonds, clubs and spades. Lattice 
work wovld answer the purpose just 
as well, A small quantity of ice will 
mot keep the season through, in the 
best constructed house. Many ice 
houses are built entirely too small. 
Farmers who use ice to cool their 
milk seldom build one less than 12 
feet square and 12 feet high to the 
pilates, 

In spite of all precautions in build- 
ing and packing, a considerable por- 
tion of the ice will meit in warm 
weather, and unless ample provision 
is made to let the water escape easily 
into the ground or a drain, the ice will 
melt at the bottom very rapidly. We 
secured good draimage, cheaply, by 
placing a layer of hemlock brush on 
the ground inside the house. On top 
of the brush, a layer of straw is used 
and on this a foot of sawdust, followed 
by the ice. No other system of drain- 
age could, have been better or 
‘cheaper. 


Oiling Country Roads 
BE. L. BILL, M’LEAN COUNTY, ILL 

Many of the little towns in central 
Tilinois have had experience with oil- 
ing the dirt streets, and it has been 
found this year that the oil not only 
keeps down all the dust, but turns all 
the rains that have fallen in the spring 
and summer. In towns where the oil 
has been applied for several years, 
the roads remain in good condition 
through the winter while other roads 
are deep in mud or ere frozen rough. 

At first it was the main street that 
was oiled, and later all the streets, 
in some villages. Now the township 
road commissioners are oiling the 
country roads as an experiment. They 
can see no reason why the oil will not 
work as well in the country as in 
town. Chenoa township in McLean 
county has oiled a mile of road five 
ways out of town, and with the help 
of farmers oiled a road 4% miles lead- 
ing to Meadows. The commissioners 
believe that the dirt roads can be oiled 
as cheaply as the cost of keeping up a 
hard road, and they think that the 
oiled road will be better. 

The township paid for the first five 
one-mile strips of oiled roads and is 
offering to pay for half of the cost of 
oiling all other roads if the farmers 
will pay the other half. Chenoa 
township applied 2000 gallons of 
oil per mile, costing 3.06 cents 
per gallon, or $61.20 per mile. That 
amount of oil covered a 12-foot space 
in the center of the road, 


Road Must Be Graded 


All the men who have had expe. 
riences in applying oil to dirt roads 
say that the road must first be well 
graded so that the water will have a 
chance to run off and that... there 
should not be any soft places as there 
often are in the center of a road after 
grading. A chuck hole in an oiled 
road will held water and will become 
a larger hole. The oil is usually ap- 
plied with.a tank sprinkler which is 
made for that purpose, 

For the, past several years a few 
farmers have been oiling the road in 
front of their residences to keep down 
the dust, and have found that it did 
the business and turned the water. 

It is the claim of men who have had 
experience with oiling roads that the 
oil makes a smooth surface road that 
will turn water and dust, and is easier 
on the horses and autos than any kind 
of hard road. The one disadvantage 
that is heard of is that the oil will 
track into the houses and spot rugs if 
the men are not careful when it is 
first applied. If the oil has a distinct 
place in making good roads in the 
country, as many of the commission- 


Potato day, Nov 25, also Thanksgiving. 











Here is how I constructed a good 
cistern in one day’s time for my ten- 
ant. The plan is original To make 
the form I used boards 7 feet long and 
three old buggy tires each 39 inches in 
diameter. I dug the cistern so that 
the earth wall was 47 inches in diam- 
eter. The boards were set upright and 
held in position by nails driven 
through the tire bolt holes into the 
boards, the heads of the nails being 
bent over when driven the depth of the 
board. 

One of the tires was used near the 
bottom, another near the top, and the 
third near the middle. The form, 
when completed, looked very much 
like a barrel with both heads knocked 
out, and the hoops on the inside of 
the staves. The diameter of the form 


was 41 inches, leaving a 3-inch space . 
‘between the form and the earth wall. 


Four parts of screened gravel to one 
part of cement were used to make the 
concrete. The 3-inch space was filled 
with this concrete, the bottom being 
filed 3 to 4 inches deep just before 
the form was erected. 

At 16 inches from the top a tile was 
placed in proper position to carry off 
overflow water into a tile drain. After 
two days’ time the form was taken 
out and the wall gone over with a 
thin coat of fine sand and cement. 
The cistern has proven to be water- 
tight. I have the spouting so arranged 
that it all leads to the cistern and 
during three years the people have 
not been short of cistern water. I did 
the digging and constructed the form 
lone handed, but had a man to help 
screen the gravel and mix the 
concrete. 

At my sheep barn I have a good 
well 12 feet deep. Large sewer tile 
were used for the wall. During a 
rainy time the loose earth filling be- 
tween the tile and earth wall allowed 
some manure water to seep into the 
well. Two years ago I took out 8 feet 
of the sewer tile and built a concrete 
wall on the same plan that I build the 
cistern wall. It prevents any leakage 
of manure water into the well. 

I see no reason why a well 12 or 15 
feet deep could not be walled on the 
same plan, providing there is not too 
much water to interfere with the 
work. The tires should not be more 
than 4 feet apart. 


Economy in Gasoline Engines 
W. E, ROSENBERGER, BEAVER COUNTY, PA 

In making farm life less burden- 
some by lesggning its drudgery, the 
little one-horse power gasoline engine 
plays an important part. Last spring 
I purchased a gasoline engine for $40. 
For operation it has averaged one gal- 
lon gasoline a week. We installed it 
in a room 18x10 feet, built especially 
for the purpose. We concreted the 
floor, inserting planks wherever other 
machinery was to be installed. This 
gave a solid foundation. The build- 
ing is equipped for a stove in the 
winter, and while most of the lumber 
used was taken from our own farm, 
costing us less than $50, it could easily 
be replaced for $100 if everything had 
to be purchased. 

Along the entire length of the build- 
ing is a steel shaft, 1 inch in diameter, 
which we secured from a local factory 
at a very nominal price. At one end 
is a pulley or wheel 20 inches in diam- 
eter to which the belt connecting the 
shaft with the engine it attached, At 
intervals, are 4-inch pulleys, in hum- 
ber corresponding to the number of 
machines operated, and in positions 
opposite these machines. The shaft is 
7 feet from the floor in compliance 
with the “Safety First’ crusade. 

We use the engine daily to operate 
the g@ream separator, thereby saving 
80 minutes a day of work. One at- 
tendant less is needed and more regu- 
larity’ in operation is secured. We 
hitch it to the churn and save the 
good housewife four hours of toil each 
week, She is further benefited be- 
cause it does the washing and wring- 
ing of clothes. Either the wash ma- 
chine or washboard is hard work for 
the farm wife. The power derived 
from the little engine preserves her 
strength for better things. Every farm 
wife knows that washing during har- 
vest is most difficult at the best. 

The farmer boy welcomes it when it 
comes to turning the grindstone for 
the scythe, mowing machine and cut- 
ting box knives. The engine is just 
the thing for turning the grindstone 
and emery wheel. 
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Nearby Market Best 

Our market is Philadelphia and 
there the five-eighth-bushel basket is 
the standard package, and is pre- 
ferred. As yet we have not had much 
experience in packing other. ways. A 
good nearby market where’'I am 
known and my goods are offered reg- 
viarly, has given me better satisfac- 
tion than the far distant markets.— 
[Horace Roberts, Burlington Coun- 
ty, N J. 


There are some subjects that should 
have the attention of our next legis- 
lature. One of these is how to equal- 
jze taxes. Farmers in this state pay. 
about four-fifths of the direct taxes; 
property other than land pays the 
other one-fifth, thus the farmer 
does most of the tax paying. The oleo 
Jaw needs correction. Oleo is natu- 
rally white. Butter is of a yellowish 
color, Oleo manufacturers should not 
be permitted to color oleo to make it 
jook like butter, Let them sell it for 
what it will bring and according to its 
own color. It has masqueraded long 
enough in its attempt to find a quar- 
ter not for what it is, but for some- 
thing that it is not. Then, too, we 
should lave a law that will permit 
right appropriations to go for the im- 
provement of roads instead of high 
salaried road officials. Better roads 
mean better market facilities.—[A. K. 
Waters, Pennsylvania, 


Some growers advocate the growing 
of small fruits 
trees. I tried that plan for several 
years and now have decided to set ail 
small fruit by themselves, By doing 
s0 I can handle and care for them 
better. Besides, the trees will not be 
robbing the small fruits of fertility 
and moisture which they are apt to 
do as soon as they reach any size.— 
[C. H. Brewer, Union County, N J. 

I never really succeeded with al- 
falfa until two years ago, I am sat- 
isfied now that the trouble was a lack 
of lime, Having read about the value 
of lime for all kinds of legumes, J 
bought enough pulverized lime rock to 
give a coating of about 1500 pounds 
to the acre. This was put on top of 
plowed ground and harrowed in. Sev- 
eral harrowings were given , before 
seeding on August 12 that year. The 
soil had been inoculated and that was 
not repeated, The season that fall 
was dry, but the growth came on and 
got better steadily. Since then I have 
taken off in two seasons five big cut- 
tings and my alfalfa promises a bet- 
ter stand for next year than it has 
been the past two years. I attribute 
this success primarily to the lime.— 
{H. P. Bugh, Ohio. 


Ihave just visited the famous 
Serpent mound of Adams county, O. 
People come from all sections and 
make long journeys to see this inter- 
esting sight, park containing 
this famous mound was at one time 
owned by Harvard university, but in 
1888 was transferred to the Ohio 
archeological and historical society 
for use as a free public park. The 
mound is in the form of a serpent 
1328 feet in length in the act of swal- 
lowing an egg 115 feet in length and 
55 feet in diameter. Other mounds 
Rear this one have been excavated 
where have been found the remains 
of ancient people. Authorities believe 
the mound was built as a monument 
of some great personage of another 
age. I have seldom seen such an im- 
pressive sight.—[C. W. Hamerstein. 


Your article Why the bureau of 
animal industry must be reformed in- 
stantly and a subsequent article in 
which you say the bureau of animal 
industry must be reformed forthwith 
and that Chief Melvin be supplanted 
by a man capable of conducting this 
department—efficiently, is right to the 
Point. You should insist also that 
this department be honestly and fear- 
lessly administered. These editorials 
the right spot. I was a govern- 
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ment inspector for five years in this 
bureau, but for the past four years 
have had no connection with it. The 
rank and file of the workers in the 
bureau of animal industry are for the 
larger part, honest, capable and in- 
dustrious men, but experience has 
taught them that as soon as they at- 
tempt to enforce the law equally 
against the wealthy as against poor 
offenders they are marked for re- 
moval and no act is too mean to ac- 
‘complish the end desired, Among 
themselves such comments are fre- 
quently made. What is wanted. there- 
fore in this department are head men 
who will do their work honestly and 
fearlessly, and who will not be 
guided by people who have axes to 
grind.—[Former Veterinary Inspector. 


Boys and girls of the farm are en- 
titled to their Saturday afternoons for 
recreation, In my part of the country 
they are doing some botanizing just 
now on the Saturday half-holiday. A 
healthful pursuit, and certainly very 
educational!—[C. T. F. 


Begin now to clean up the gardens 
and store away the root crops. It is 
@ good practice to cut the asparagus 
tops as soon as hard frosts have com- 
pletely stopped their growth. Gather 
them into heaps and when dry enough 
set on fire. This will destroy many 
of the seed which would otherwise 
give rise to a considerable crop of 
volunteer plants and destroy spores of 
rust and materials in which asparagus 
beetles would hiberate. As freezing 
weather approaches the beets and 
carrots should be dug and buried in 
pits on well drained soil. Parsnips 
and salisify may be dug and pitted 
and allowed to freeze in storage, or 
they may be left in the ground until 
spring. Frosts will not injure celery 
in its green condition when well 
banked, but severe freezing will dam- 
age it. Clean up bean poles, tomato 
stakes and such maierials and store 
away in good condition for use next 
season.—[L. M. Montgomery, Ohio 
State University. 








HARD ON CHILDREN 
When Teacher Has Coffee Habit 


“Best is best, and best will ever 
live.” When a person feels this way 
about Postum they are glad to give 
testimony for the benefit of others. 

A school teacher down in Miss. 
says: “I had been a coffee drinker 
since my childhood, and the last few 
years it had injured me seriously. 

“One cup of coffee taken at break- 
fast would cause me to become 60 
nervous that I could scarcely g0 
through with the day’s duties, and 
this nervousness was often accom- 
panied by deep depression of spirits 
and heart palpitation. 

“IT am a teacher by profession, and 
when under the influence of coffee 
had to struggle against crossness 
when in the school room. 


“When talking this over with my 
physician, he suggested that I try 
Postum, so I purchased a package 
and made it carefully according to 
directions; found it excellent of 
flavour, and nourishing. 

“In a short time I noticed very 
gratifying effects. My nervousness 
disappeared, I was not irritated by 
my pupils, life seemed full of sun- 
shine, and my heart troubled me no 
longer. 

“I attribute my change in health 
and spirits to Postum alone.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c and 25c 
packages. 

it Postum-—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
water, and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and SOc ‘tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers, 
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better-goods-at-least-prices—or-money-back. 
turers-without-War-contracts are so hard-hit, every American Farmer should jump 
ing chances ever offered. 


at these, the greatest 
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This Bargain, like all others, is 
covered by our $10,000 guarantee of 
Better goods-a-leaat- prices or-more 
ey-back. Therefore, you are eure to 
get the best bargain inthe country, 
or we lose. DOkinds ot metal roof- 
ing at prices we want you tocom- 
pare. 40 different kinds of slate 
and rubber yoctng, inchy the 
famous QUEEN CITY BRAND; 
GUARANTEED 10 and 15 years, 
Also, special single-ply at 5: ff 
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Get these paint, buildi 
tial, eto., offers to-day. J 
ter what you are interested in for 
our farm or home, we guarantee 
is gave you money—or we pay. 













MAIL THIS TO-DAY 


To Manufacturers’ Outlet Co. 
498-510 Sycamore Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me, free, the following of your 
Bargain catalogs, as covered by your 
$10,000 guarantee of b 
least-prices—or money back. a 

Place an X in square opposite 
Catalogs you want. 


( Wire Fencing [) General Catalog 
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New and Recent Books 


MINE of information in each 
book. Here is a list of standard 
books written by practical men 
in language that can easily be under- 
stood. No matter whether you are a be- 
ginner oranold hand at the business you 
can learn something from these volumes, 


How Farmers Co-operate and 
Double Profits 


By Clarence Poe. A practical guide book 
to the whole big subject of rural coe 
operation. Shows how farmers may co- 
operate by showing how they have done 
and are doing it; 256 pages. Cloth. 


Net $1.50 
Farm Accounts Simplified 


By D. H. Otis. A simplified system of 
farm accounts that requires no postin 
the minimum of descriptions and addi 
tions and sufficiently itemized to deter 
mine the cost of production. 10x13 
inches. Cloth. ....... seveessNet $1.50 


Castration of Domesticated Animals 


By F. S. Schoenleber, M. S., D. V.S., M. D., 
and R. R. Dykstra, D. V. M. A practi- 
cal treatise on the castration and spay- 
ing of farm animals. The authors have 
brought together in this volume all the 
methods in use in America as well as 





in Europe. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 
PAZCS covceccersecccecseesseelhet $1.25 
Poultry Diseases 


By E. J. Worttey. The subject of health 
and disease, common causes of disease, 
hygienic requirements, objects of me- 
dicinal treatment are fully and clearly 
treated, and all specific diseases to which 
poultry are heir are fully described and 
explained. Iilustrated, 5x7 inches, 125 
Seams. GIS. cceccesspcocess Net $0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York,J.¥. 










































































“Service in Rural Y M C A Work 


aithful and efficient county secre- 
ies have developed rural Young 
Men’s Christian association work very 
rapidly in the last few years, and the 
co-operative aid which they have 
given the country church has won 















































































Robert C. Shoemaker 


them many loyal followers. But 
pplift of the morale of the commu- 
ity has not been the sole purpose. 
By means of farm contests, in many 
sections, they have promoted good 
fellowship and wholesome competi- 
tion among the boys and girls in a 
way no other agency could do. New 
York and New Jersey are especially 
active. - 

One of the most deserving, ambi- 
tious and loyal workers in the rural 
work is Robert C. Shoemaker, a sec- 
retary of the association in Burling- 
ton county, N J. Greduated from the 
New York state college of agricul- 
ture in 1914, Mr Shoemaker went im- 
mediately into his chosen field. His 
pld friends who knew him during his 
undergraduate days believe he took 
up a’ field for which he was especially 

repared, while his newer friends are 
finding . him to be a sincere and ef- 
ficient .worker, and a trustworthy 
companion. 

Largely with his assistance and ad- 
vice, and that of his associate, Sec 
Otis B. Read,, new association 
branches have been formed in Bur- 
Hngton. county at Fairview, Delanco, 
Moorestown, Masonville, Medford and 
Beverly. Over 350 farm boys and 
girls participated in the agricultural 
contest, which included corn, pota- 
2, chicken, egg, apple packing, in- 

ustrial exhibit, cooking and sewing 
Classes. Nearly 150 delegates from 25 
local communities were present at 
the older boys’ conference at Moores- 
town, N J, last winter, while 100 boys 
in charge of the secretaries visited 

+ (points of interest at the New Jersey 
station, Camden and Philadelphia. 





Four Decades Improving Seed 

If civilization is the personal con- 
tribution of a few gigantic intellects 
to the modes and processes of life, 
@s many claim, then agriculture owes 
its present greatness partly to a few 
nen who set in motion practical in- 

vations that have revolutionized 
and practices of the 













he methods 
usbandman. 

Jéthro Tull gave an impulse to soil 
treatment that tickled fields into big- 
r harvests. Eli Whitney took seeds 
om the cotton at small cost, making 
tton growing and manufacturing of 
rst importance. McCormick de- 
Weloped a reaper that established 
mew agricultural empires in every 
ntinent. De Laval, by means of 
is separator, changed dairying from 
RB small business of primitive meth- 
bas. to an industry of the greatest 
farth ‘and wealth. Heliriegel and Wil- 
unlocked the secrets of the 
thus adding 



















‘sume root bacteria, 
Sa to every field. 
‘But in no instance have greater 
fresuits followed than in the effort to 
improve the seeds that make the 
e frops of the gardens and fields. If 
Bald Man has risen by subjugating the 
ios mals of the forest to do his harder 
sks, and the,forces of fire, water, 
city and mechanical principles 
his labor and heavier work, 
y choosing the superior strains 
seeds, and dealing with the 
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unseen Ife hidden in their tiny cover- 
ings, is a task of importance even as 
vital and as far-reaching as the epoch- 
making events in other ways. 

One man who stands out in strik- 
ing greatness in this endeavor is W. 
Atlee Burpee of Philadelphia. Forty 
years ago he began his work. It was 
a virgin field then. People knew lit- 
tle and cared less about good seeds. 
Though yields were small, so many 
people grew their own food supplies 
it seemed to matter not what the 
harvest might be. But Burpee, with 
the light of genius in his brain, with 
the optimism of the crusader in his 
heart, began a life work that has 
added millions of wealth in the aggre- 
gate to the pockets of American crop 
growers. Others before him had sold 
seed, but Burpee had a vision—he 
would grow quality seeds. He would 
establish trial gardens, test out the 
good and bad, find out what strains 
are best and give these to the world 
at nominal cost. This he did. His 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, California 
and European seed gardens are to- 
day among the wonders of the agri- 
cultural world. Unassuming, modest, 
earnest, forceful, absolutely honest, 
the Burpee idea has grown until the 
need of and profit from good seeds 
are as fixed in the agriculture of the 
world as the mechanical ‘devices 
that have revolutionized agricultural 
practice. 





When the Ohio agricultural depart- 
ment was recently organized, John 
Begg of Columbus Grove was elected 
president. No better selection could 
have been made. The board honored 
Mr Begg, of course, but in his selec- 
tion the board announced to the 
people of Ohio the kind of talent it 
had to head its work. Ohio people 
know Mr Begg, have known him for 
years. He is so honorable, so whole- 
some, of such strong character and 
integrity that to head the board 
means’ efficiency, service, faithful 
work. No man in the country is bet- 
ter fitted, no one is more esteemed 
among farm people than this splendid 
man. So long as Mr Begg is 6n the 
state board of agriculture, Ohio 
people can rest assured that this arm 
of the state service will do its work 
with credit to the members and with- 
out scandal to taxpayers.. No roll of 
Ohio’s great men could be compiled 
without Mr Begg’s name being at 
once recorded. 


In Orange county, N Y, the herds 
are usually small, but the money and 
the labor are put into milk production 
rather than a combination of farm in- 
terests. It is very noticeable, how- 
ever, that the dairymen putting the 
larger part of their farms under cul- 
tivation are the ones who make the 
most money. An example of this 


more progressive type is C. E. 
Ostrander, who farms 92 acres, 52 of 
which are in cultivated crops. The 


25 Holsteins is pastured 
In addition, the 
large quantities 


dairy herd of 
on another 20 acres. 
animals are given 
of corn silage. Mr Ostrander has 
shown to his own satisfaction, and 
also to that of many of his neighbors, 
that diversification in farm operations 
pays better than dairying alone. 


Maryland has been active recently 
in promoting home economics work 
among its farm women. The newest 
addition along this line is Miss Helen 
Comstock, who comes from Cornell 
university to take charge of home 
demonstration work in Kent county, 
Md. Miss Comstock will co-operate 


largely with the schools of the 
county in carrying on the work 
among the girls. This includes the 


organization of clubs to promote va- 
rious home industries. In addition to 


practical field work in. the past, she 
has made a special study of poultry 
and dairying. Kent county is to be 


congratulated upon securing an agent 
of Miss Comstock’s ability and 
training. 


Members of the farm bureau asso- 
ciation and their friends in Berkeley 
county, W Va, recently welcomed 
William M. Bewick of Wisconsin as 
the new county demonstrator. Fol- 
lowing graduation from the university 
of Wisconsin in 1907, Mr Bewick 
taught agriculture in the rural high 
schools of his home state. Later he 
became interested in extension work 
and performed much noble work 
along that line. But the past six 
years were spent as active manager 





of his father’s large dairy farm in the 
southern part of the state. The farm 
bureau association believes his past 
experience has made him exception- 
ally well qualified to take up the new 
work among Berkeley farmers. 


Since 1885 E. L. Phillips of Fonnelt- 
vania has owned and operated a 
acre farm in Clarion county. His 
work has been devoted chiefly to the 
production of fruit, live stock and 
grain suitable to his location . and 
market. In these lines he has been 
very successful, and in the marketing 
of farm products has acquired the 
best of business reputations. Mr 
Phillips has also experimented with 
fertilizers and poultry, keeping each 
year from 50C0 to 6000 hens. Because 
of the broad scope of his work, the 
Pennsylvania state department of 
agriculture has employed him for sev- 
eral years as farmers’ institute lec- 
turer. 

At Clarence, N Y, between Buffalo 
and Rochester on the state road, is 
located the splendid farm of E. J. 
Shimer. Mr Shimer is not only an 
enthusiastic farmer but an_ enthu- 
siast:ce and very successful alfalfa 
grower. An alfalfa field three weeks 
after being cut showed another crop 
3 feet high. His farm is as clean as 
a pin and his crops are as fine as 
grown in any part of the country. He 
takes great delight in having every- 
thing in apple-pie order. Mr Shimer 
raises and breeds fine horses and cat- 
tle. He takes great pleasure in show- 
ing visitors what he is doing on all 
parts of his farm. A trip to this 
excellent farmstead is worth the time 
of any man farming or expecting to 
farm. 


Long service in any line of busi- 
ness creates respect, and the folks of 
Marshall county, W Va, are no ex- 
ception to the rule in their regard of 


‘he has threshed every year. 


American Agriculturist 





W. Atlee Burpee 
(See article Four Decades Improving Seed) 


who has been a farmer 
This season completes 

during which time 
To cele- 
brate the event he purchased a new 
threshing machine, and from all re. 
ports has no intention of breaking the 


Joshua Yoho, 
for 72 years. 
a half century, 


record so well maintained. Neigh. 
bors say he displays as much energy 
around the thresher as he did at 2. 
His long years of farming have been 


successful ones, for he and his sons 
now own about 2700 acres. 












‘Caught 
P. A. pipe- 
joy on the 


Copysichs 1915 
BJ. Boynolds 
Tobacco Co. 






That tip-top-clever-taste is right there—jimmy pipe or 
makin’s cigarette—quick as you put a match to Prince 


Albert tobacco. 


Just makes you happy because it is so 


good and so satisfying! The patented process by which 
Prince Albert is made fixes that—and removes bite 


and parch! 


We know the goodness of 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


We know it is all there in satisfaction; we 
know that you will delight in its flavor as 
you will welcome the absence of any tongue- 


bother. 
We say to you: 


ever smoked, 


fragrant. 


Prince Albert is sold everywhere ii in toppy red 


cam Sc; tidy red tins, 10c; h 


Lay down a nickel or a 
dime for a supply of Prince Albert, because 
it will please you more than any tobacco.you 
it is so cool, and tasteful, and 





and half- pound tin humidors, and in that = 





crystal-glass humidor with 


top that keeps the tobacco in first-class shape. 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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: Horticultural Practice : 
MM ML 
Select Seed Beans in Pod the small and medium sized orchards 
Souwes. fr6m | Gisedae ‘have in the county separately were too 
Heavy aii Seuete- ta cartain small to attract buyers. By central- 
come to - bd izing the farmer.is relieved of storage 


parts of the country this past year. 
These have been due largely to two 
pean diseases, anthracnose and bac- 
terial blight. Both attack and spot 
the pods, penetrate them and enter 
the beans, remaining dormant over 
winter under the seed coats.. Disin- 
fectants cannot reach them and there- 
fore ordinary methods of seed 
treatment do not apply. Government 
experts believe that the best way to 
combat these diseases is through seed 
selection of the beans in the pod. They 
claim that clean seed and clean land 
will go far toward giving clean crops 
even in rainy, growing seasons. The 
government experts recommend that 
each farmer secure his own seed for 
his own crop. 

Pick pods free from all spots. Spots 
en the pods mean that one of these 


diseases may be hidden in the seem-_ 


Pods should be 
threshed separately, each seed care- 
fully examined, all doubtful looking 
beans and especially those spotted or 
shriveled, thrown out. Then be sure 
and seed this clean seed on fresh land, 
Clean seed and crop rotation are the 
best crop insurance. 

These diseases attack young seed- 
lings by causing a root rot and by 
blighting the stems and leaves. If the 
weather is cool and wet they spread 
to the pods, and thus the seed of an- 
other year is affected. By selecting 
seed and beans in pod at once, and 
then the next year, planting this seed 
on clean land, avoidance of the two 
principal bean diseases will result. 


ingly clean bean. 





Fruit Growers Plan for Success 
B, Y, KINZEY, NEW YORK 

The Tompkins county fruit growers’ 
association has recently been formed 
to handle the winter apples of smail 
orchardists in Tompkins county. Al- 
ready 15 growers have joined the as- 
sociation and many others who have 
disposed of this year’s crop signify 
their intention of taking out member- 
Pip in the future. About 2000 barrels 
¥i Greenings will be handled this fall. 
‘he association was formed because 


and responsibility while cheaper rates 
are obtained for shipping in carlots. 

The organization was made as sim- 
ple as possible to avoid confusion, The 
cflicers are: President, C. H. Marshall 
of Ithaca, and _ secretary-treasurer, 
Prof E. O. Fippin of the New York 
state college of agriculture. The ac- 
tual work of the association is carried 
on under the direction of a manager. 
Ail apples are delivered to the pack- 
ing house on a railroad siding in 
Ithaca in open packages—either bar- 
rels or bushel baskets. A record is 
kept of the quantity and grade of ap- 
ples from each orchard in each car 
The disposal of the crop is at the dis- 
cretion of the officers, but if the own- 
ers agree they may designate whether 
they wish to sell them at the track or 
at market centers, The organization 
guarantees the pack. 

The association was financed by 
negotiating a loan at a local bank to 
be used as a checking account, The 
note was indorsed by all members. 
The O K’d bills of the manager are 
paid by the treasurer on the order of 
the president, and 60% of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of apples are im- 
mediately turned over to the growers. 
The balance is retained to liquidate 
the loan and pay the expenses of the 
association. At the end of the season 
any balance will be divided pro rata 
according to the number cf barrels 
shipped, The members of the associa- 
tion find that they received more for 
their apples under this plan. 





Peaches Need Nitrogen—Prof W. H. 
Alderman of the West Virginia sta- 
tion has announced the results of four 
years’ experimental work in the use 
of fertilizer in peach orchards. The 
yearly growth of trees treated with 
nitrate of soda has been double that 
of plats receiving no nitrogen. "he 
average annual income per acre from 
all nitrogen plats was $468, and from 
t? s non-nitrogen plats $275. The idea 
that heavy fertilizing with nitrogen is 
injurious to peach trees was dis- 
pelled by the experiments, 
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Endive, a Much Neglected Fall and Winter Salad 


Few farmers realize what a splendid addition to the home table can 


be made by growing endive. 


deli When well grown the leaves are even more 
delicious than lettuce and can be had 


with no more trouble. The seed 


is sown during midsummer, the young plants thinned out to stand 6 or 
inches apart in the rows, and when they begin to turn white toward the 
center are usually covered either with a tile, a large inverted flowerpot 


er a paper tube to blanch. 


1 A box will do. 
eaves will be a beautiful white and ready for the table. 


In 10 days to two weeks the 
Only a few 


Dlants should be covered at a time because decay soon starts after edible 


development is reached, unless the Plants have sun and air. 





ting. 


1 to 50-H. P. 
who does handle them, 
International Harvester engine. 


International Harvester 
Oil Engines—Mogul—Titan 


WHY buy an International Harvester engine? 
To stop the hours of back-breaking labor 
over a saw buck. To save the hours spent 
pumping water for thirsty stock. To save the 
wife the labor of washing, churning and cream separa- 
To make the farm a pleasanter place for your- 
self, your wife and your boys and girls. 


And, if these are not reason enough—to save money. 
Considering the amount of hard work it will do, and the time it 
saves, an International Harvester engine is just about the best 
money maker on an American farm. 
that tell what an engine will do, what it costs, and why it will 
pay you to buy our engine in the right size and style. 

Or, your local dealer may sell International Harvester engines. 
See him, and ask him to show you one — a Mogul or a Titan, from 
If he don’t sell them write to us and we'll tell you 
You can't go wrong when you buy an 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
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EXPOSITION 






Write to us for our books 


























N2 STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productive land 
into crops. Make more mon v. 
Hercules on 3 days’ free tri... 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card for 
free book. Introductory 
price offer now. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
923 24th Stra 
CENTERVILLE, IOWA 


974 CORDS IN10 HOURS 


ee 


BY OFE MAN. it's KING OF THE WOODS, Saves money and 
backache, Send for FREE No. B 8 showing low 
LATEST IMPROVERENTS. First order gets e 
‘olding Sawing Mach. Co., 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, 














showe the short road to big- 
er fruit profits. 

tions based on our half cen- 
tury success growing fruit for mar- 
ket. Eliminates doubtful experi- 
its. Moderate prices on proved 













Write today for your yy 
New berry and small-fruit cata- 
log on press—edition limited. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS 
Boz 34, Moorestown, N. J. 
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WELL ?avs° WELL 


Own a machine of your own. Oash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes. 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. ¥. 























Limestone is valyable. It is reco 
the fe 


Other sizes up to 40 8. P. 
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There’s a Gold Mine on Your Land 


ized to be the most efficient means of sweetening the soil and 
r available for plant food. 
anburnt lime. Successful farmers use it. Pulverized limestone helpsin producing bumper 
. Itaddgto the bank roll of farmers who useit. Turn your limestone into actual cash—get a 


New Actland Limestone Pulverizer 


eB 


: — 
awd nye 


The U.S. Bureau of Agriculture endorses it as 


Rock Crusher and 


This remarkable machine is sturdity eonetrested 
of materials that stand-up well under hard and 
continuous usage. Not only its stre but its 
ease, simplicity and economy of operation should 
appealto you. Crushes all sorts of stone for road 
and concrete work, as well as limestone for im- 
proving sour land, at few cents per ton, Its cost 
s low. 


Learn more about this wonderful money-maker. 
Send for catalog which proves by facts why you 
should own one. Write today. 

NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO, 
Box 4, New Holland, Pa, 























STRONG SERVICE 
RUBBER BOOTS 


Extra fine quality made by new pat- 
ent process, relnforeed in every vital 
spot to insure unusnaally long service. 
Special double thick Para gum soles. 
Heels so solidly constructed that they 
tively cannot come off Duck 
lined, flexible and well fitting. Qual 
ity is bigh, the price is low and they 
will certainly please the 
Wearer in every respect, 
Every pair absolately guar- 
anteed satisfactory or 
money eae, Bent 
A poirot Nese -hned boot! sox Doane 
Orves wit every parr of boots at to 18, $2.95 








nee Price... .. 
aeny hy your home. $1.39 a. , 
for the entire family. Sendfor it today. All goods sent prepaid to your 


GREAT EASTERN MAIL-ORDER CO., i232 Satie 


The above are a few specials from 


BIG BARGAINS Fi: tntirs family 


Corduroy Trousers 


Men’s Strong, Bleck 










—_ color ter Calf Leather Shoes 
roy of © eu 

stantial weight and for General Wear 
well made in every | Uppers mede 
particular, This] of good quality 
special quality is | black cal 


leatber 
overs 
wide, 
room 
last, with heavy, double sole 
and common sense heels, suit- 
able for work or dress weer, 
Has all double stitched seams 
andis strongly made 


offered you as an ez- 
ample of our re- 
markable values, @ 
value that we chal- 
lenge youtofindany- 
where under $3.00, 
Size 32 to 48 waist 
measure, and 29 to 
S%inseem. Give 













waist and inseam 
meesare, OurSpecial 
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@re sufficient noti- 
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Siewel, 7 4- on label or wrapper is not changed 
nm three weeks after remitting, inform us at once. 
: DISCONTINCANCES—Tt t our custom to continue 
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laerawan IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should 
eure to give their old as well as their new address. 
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Orange 


OUR GUARAN uarantee that 
each advertiser in this issue of udd American 


i ist is reliable. We egree to refund to any 
Saeestiber th i he dos y article adrertised 
herein if oe no to be as adverticed To take 


advantage of this guarantee, our subscribers MUST 
abways state in talking with or ey to any of our 
advertisers: “I saw your reliable 
Orange Judd American Senieulturist. “ We are not 
regeousible for clams against individuals or firms 
adjudicated bankrupt, or whose estates are in receiver's 
hands, oF — whom bankruptcy or receivership 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
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Cleaning Up in New York 


Thatiks to the courage of Commis- 
sioner Wilson, a new spirit is appar- 
ent everywhere in the local New York 
fairs this year. Heretofore gambling 
at the races, games of chance on the 
grounds and other sharp practices 
were regular features of many coun- 
ty fairs. Midways of a very low order 
were also not uncommon. In general, 
there ig a change everywhere this 
year. Commissioner Wilson in em- 
phatic terms notified fair managers 
that these conditions must not obtain, 
and if they were allowed, then state 
money would be denied. The com- 
missioner has the law behind him be- 
cause the present constitution of the 
state forbids gambling. Why it has 
been permitted in the past has been 
ene of the riddles, possibly because 
the gains were passed on down the 
line. 

The commissioner deserves great 
ercdait for cleaning up his department 
also. It was almost a scandal the 
way department officials spent their 
time in doing about everything else 
but the work for which they were 
paid. Some of these employees were 
politicians of a very cheap order. 
Some had been even appointed with- 
out knowledge of agriculture or of the 
work ahead of them to do. 

A general clean-up in these partic- 
ulars will be a good thing all around, 
Nowhere are efficiency and honest 
service more lacking than in our state 
departments, Agricultural people may 
réjoice, therefore, that the department 
of agriculture so intimately identified 
with their work is being conducted on 
such a high plane. The support of 
every farmer can be gladly extended 
to Commissioner Wilson and all may 
join in holding up his hands for the 
present righteous way he is conduct- 
ing his department, The commis- 
sioner deserves commendation of the 
heartiest sort. 





Important, if true, is the an- 
nouncement recently that a chemical 


process had been 
Potash Problem 


perfected for ex- 

tracting potash 
from feldspathic rocks. It is claimed 
that the new method will do this so 
cheaply that potash from this source 
in a form equaily available to plants, 
can be sold in competition with 
Germs “potash salts under normal 
cenditions. The problem has been 
attacke«| for years, but without prac- 
tigel--scsults,. Some granites and 
rocks rich in feldspar contain 3 to as 
high as 10% of potash, but until now 
no way haa been discovered of sepa- 





rating out the potash in a condition 
so that it would be available to crops, 
If the potash-containing rock is sim- 
ply ground, its potash is but little if 
any more available to quick growing 
crops than in the rock state. To 
use such ground rock as 2 source of 
potash in fertilizers would be a down- 
right swindle. A mine of potash 
saits in Death Valley, Cal, indications 
of deposits in Texas and Utah and 
utilizing the vast kelp (seaweed) 
areas of the Pacific coast, have 
summed up our new potash supply. 
It looks now as though little if any 
potash could be had from Germany 
for use the coming spring. Shipments 
of potash in German bottomsconsigned 
to the United States might be allowed 
by England to pass through her block. 
ade, out of consideration for — this 
country, were it not for Britain’s fear 
that those ships would return with 
cotton and copper for Germany. 


Barge Canal Referendum 


What about the barge canal referen- 
dum that is to be submitted to New 
York voters at the election next month? 
Should farmers favor it or not? It is 
a matter I cannot decide for myself 
and would like your opinion on it. Wiil 
you kindly say a few words in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist? I have learned to 
rely on its judgment implicitly, as it 
strikes clear from the shoulder whether 
it hurts or not, and whether the position 
is popular or not. I am glad to say 
your paper was never so influential as 
it is today. and its service to New York 
farmers has never been so highly ap- 
preciated as at the present time.—IJ. T. 
Goldwick, Allegany County, N Y¥ 

This periodical opposed the barge 
canal when its contracting promoters 
sought to force it through. Their 
campaign won. Since then we have 
seen the state spend over one hundred 
million dollars on this gigantic work. 
It still lacks $27,000,000 to bring about 
its completion. Until it is completed 
that investment will be tying idle, 
bringing in no returns, Indeed, it is 
requiring an interest expense .right 
along of more than $4,000,000 an- 
nually. Including the sinking funds 
this reaches an annual expenditure of 
cver $6,000,000. 

Now what shall we do? Throw the 
canal over and call the whole job a 
bad job or get down to business and 
finish what has been started, in order 
that returns may be secured? It seems 
to us the latter is the better position 
to take. When in running order, 
freight rates should be less, Producers 
should be able to reach the larger 
markets at smaller cost. And the canal 
will help to regulate railroad rates. 
Good in this respect will follow. 

It is authoritatively stated that it 
now costs 99 cents to ship one ton of 
freight from New York city to Albany 
by rail, while by canal this cost is 28 
cents. The following figures illustrate 
this more clearly: Freight to Utica 
by rail $1.66, by canal 51 cents; to 
Syracuse by rail $2.03,-by canal 66 
cents; to Geneva by rail $2.39, by 
canal 75 cents; to Rochester by rail 
$2.59, by canal 84 cents; to Buffalo by 
rail $2.07, by canal $1.01. When the 
canal is in full operation at least some 
good will eventuate. There is still an- 
other feature: Of the total popula- 
tion of New York state 73% live 
within two miles of the canal’s bank 
and 87% within 20 miles of this, water- 
way. Advantage of canal shipment 
will come, therefore, to the greater 
part of the people. 

In view of the possible advantages, 
lower freight rates and the enormous 
expenditure of mpney already made, 
it would seem that the proper thing to 
do, is to complete the job, let boats 
and barges be started, and the people 
receive what returns may come from 
this adventure in water, and should 
we not also say in graft? 


Insurance for the People 


Insurance against death, illness, ac- 
cident, idleness, fire, tornado, hail, etc, 








has become well nigh universal. 
Each state has an imsurance de- 
partment to supervise the cor- 


porations doing this class of busi- 
ness. But only in Connecticut does 
the. insurance commissioner take 
it upon himself to answer the pub- 
lic’s questions on this subject, or try 
to adjust complaints of the insured. 

This welfare service has reached 
such large proportions that Frank M. 
Hardison, the Connecticut commis- 
sioner, urges that it should be required 
by law, and. éxtra help provided for 
it. That he is right, is proved by 
our own experience. Complaints anid 
inquiries upon ‘insurance form a con- 
siderable part of the work handled 
freely:-for the -subscribers. -to.- this 
magazine by our Orange Judd Serv- 
ice Bureau. As a rule, no class of 
state officials are so loath to answer 




































































































































norance relative to imsurance. Mr 
Hardison is exactly right. Any citizen 
should be able to obtain, promptly 
and without expense, the services of 
the insurance department of his state, 
im adjusting his complaint against 
any insurance company or in giving 
him any information desired upon 
this subject. In most states, the in- 
surance commissioner and his staff 
ean do this now, by working a little 
harder and longer each day, instead 
of making those offices a soft snap 
highly paid for by overburdened tax- 
Payers. As this work increases, a 
trifling extra sum will defray all costs. 
This reform will be opposed by 
the interests that now fatten. by ex- 
ploiiing the insured. Even some 
farm papers may oppose it because 
their publisher or editor may be a 
director of or otherwise interested in 
the imsurance business. But truth is 
mighty, and will enforce the reform 
so justly advocated in Commissioner 
Hardison’s forthcoming report. The 
matter vitally concerns farmers, who, 
as a class, know little of insurance 
law and too often are victims of un- 
scrupulous agents or companies. 





Read the interesting story about 
the hay contest in Orange county, N Y, 
in this issue. It points out 
Self-Doing a suggestion that other 
farm bureaus may follow 
with profit. The way they are meeting 
the lime situation is a practical solu- 
tion for other communities, Finding 
freight rates high, they installed lime 
pulverizers and got their own lime 
near home. This is the way out for 
thousands of other communities, 





Our farmers are just waking up to 
the value of publicity for enlarging 
their markets. 

National Potato The observance 
Day, November 25 of national apple 
day undoubtedly 


‘has done much to direct the consum- 


ing public’s attention to that delicious 
fruit. This idea applied along newer 
and more comprehensive lines to na- 
tional potato day, November 25, may 
so advertise white and sweet potatoes 
as to be reflected in an increased de- 
mand. Some novel hints for observ- 
ing national potato day in connection 
with Thanksgiving appear on Page 4 
of this number It’s a good thing— 
push it along. 





Every producer of farm and factory 
products in the United States is vitally 
concerned in trans. 
Ocean Shipping portation by water 
Affects Farmers as well as by rail. 
American control 
and ownership of our ocean-carrying 
trade is especially needed. Under the 
ship purchase bill of last year, many 
vessels have been added to the Amer- 
ican mercantile marine by purchase 
from foreign owners and registry un- 
der American laws. This increase 
should be maintained, either by pur- 
chase or by building more ocean ves- 
sels in this country. As soon as the 
war is over, all mations will join in a 
great scramble for world trade. If 
the United States is not equipped with 
plenty of bottoms, our foreign trade 
will suffer. Our laws should be such 
as to rapidly expahd our mercantile 
marine. Otherwise 
farmer will be at the mercy of foreign 
ship owners for carrying his surplus 
te foreign markets. 





Every community has at least one 
farmer who sets the standard in keep- 
ing up the farm- 
Set the Standard stead. His house 
is painted, the 
lawn is mowed and here and there he 
has flowers. The barn and other 
buildings show the care and pride of 
the owner. His fences are all kept in 
the best of repair. The improvements 
need not be expensive, but they are 
well kept and neat in every respect. 
It would be a treat to have the farm- 
ers’ club meet at the home of the 
farmer who sets the standard in your 
community. His farmstead shows 
pride, and his fields show good re- 
sults. His crops are well balanced 
and well rotated, consequently, the 
yields are uniformly large and fail- 
ures are few because he has set his 
mark above failures. Who sets the 
standard in your community? 





the American* 


{c. W. B. 








Growing Bigger Crops 

An Ohio farmer told me the other 
day that feeding stuffs to 
value of over $50,000 were sold io 
farmers in his town last year. These 
feeds included mot only corn anq 
ground concentrates but also hay. ]| 
know the place very well. It is a 
splendid farming section and a splen- 
did farming community. But the 
farmers failed to raise all the fecq 
they required. “Yet,” this friend said 
to me, “not only was it possible to 
raise a supply of feed equal to that 
purchased, but also another quantity 
double the amount to sell.” 

These people will either correct this 
fault or live to regret their plan of 
action, The farm is a place to raise 
things, not a place to consume pur- 
chased feeds. There are few farns 
raising their limit of food crops, [ 
believe in buying grain concentrates 
to balance the home raised carbohy. 
drate feeds, But I have never yet seen 
an average general farm on which 
grain and live stock are raised that 
could buy hay and corn cheaper than 
these same farms could raise these 
crops. 

In the first place, too much of the 
profits must be used to pay hay and 
grain bills, Had this food been home 
raised, the extra supply would have 
been marketed on that farm at prices 
at which the purchased supply had 
been marketed. Had you ever thought 
of that? Feeding stuffs raised to re- 
place purchased feeds are really sold 
at the cost that you give for what you 
buy. This portion of the farm feed— 
when you buy it—is expensive feed; 
it costs big money. When you raise it 
you make it unnecessary to buy; 
hence you save or sell, whichever you 
choose to cail it, something that is 
high in value. 


Raise More Feed Crops 


Now, another thing. With a little 
Planning any farm can be made to 
produce more crops. For instance: 
Look at the open cornfields standing 
bare this winter. 
felds seeded to rye anytime within 
the next six or eight weeks, they 
would yield a lot of green forage dur- 
ing winter and early spring. You can’t 
find a better place for shotes, brood 
sows and breeding sheep than these 
cornfields seeded to rye. The rye picks 
up plant food that might otherwise 
leach away, and this same rye, eaten 
by hogs and sheep, lessens the de- 
mands on the corncrib and haymow. 
The saving here may in itself be 
enough to make unnecessary any grain 
or hay purchases next spring. 

There are many ways to add other 
acres to the farm besides adding to 
the acreage, one of which is to keep 
every acre busy all the time, You can 
let a field rest for a season, as some 
still insist on doing; however, the best 
way to let a field rest is to cover it up 
with a growth of clover, cowpeas or 
other legume. It will rest all right and 
that legume crop will freshen up its 
physical and plant food condition so 
thoroughly, that it will make bigger 
crops immediately after being put to 
work again. 

Look at it in any way you will, our 
problem is to grow crops to the full 
limit; and particularly those crops 
that are wanted as live stock foods. 
Our great trouble is we all are wild 
about growing plant crops for human 
beings. We are neglecting plant crops 
for meat animals. As a consequence 
we have gigantic wheat and potato 
and vegetable crops often marketed at 
less than cost. 

Take wheat and potatoes. We all 
got so excited over increased possible 
demands last year because of the war 
that we went to the extreme and in- 
creased the acreage immensely. Our 
rewards are whopping big crops at 
very small bushel prices. Had we been 
content with the usual acreage, pro- 
duction would have been behind the 
demand and a fair compensation for 
the effort would have resulted, and 
the acre profits would have been sat- 
isfying. We did not do that and as 2 
consequence tilled four or five million 
acres of wheat, did all the work, and 
got no more than would have resulted 
had we kept the acreage at the old 
normal figures, The old philosopher 
who exclaimed: What fools we mor- 
tals be, was just about right. Anyw2J, 
that is the way I feel about it. 


Were these same '° 
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SERVICE 


LU LRAAANMOR 111 ERE TE AA EA 


A New Departure 
AND SELLERS FREE TO CALL UPON 
OBANGE JUDD SERVICE BUREAU 

Where can I buy_it? I_don’t see it 
advertised in American Agriculturist and 
eannot find the address, but want it 
yery much.—{A. B. Wentworth. 

Such questions occur frequently in 
the experience of almost every farmer, 
nis women folk or children. They 
cften spend much time and perhaps 
money to find out just where they can 
purchase some article which will best 
supply their need. In fact, buying 
whatever may be needed in any phase 
ef farm or garden work or in the 
family and household is quite as im- 
portant as knowing how, when and 
where to sell one’s product to the best 
advantage. 

Ever eager to be of still more serv- 
fee to its subscribers, American Agri- 
culturist hereby announces that from 
and after this date its Orange Judd 
Service Bureau will answer by mail 
free of cost subscribers’ inquiries con- 
cerning anything they wish to buy. 
You should first carefully scan its ad- 
yertising columns in the current and 
previous numbers; then if you cannot 
find a description of what you desire 
to purchase, or fail to find the ad- 
dress, write Orange Judd Service Bu- 
reau, American Agriculturist, New 
York city, stating your needs and 
inclosing stamp for reply. Please de- 
scribe as fully as you can just what it 
is you want to buy, so that we can 
understand your needs, 

As promptly as may be, you will 
receive by mail a private letter ad- 
vising you where to get the article, 
with such further information as to its 
terms, prices, etc, as may be obtain- 
able. Or if you see anything advertised 
in any other paper—which doesn’t 
guarantee the reliability of its adver- 
tisers as does American Agriculturist— 
you may cut it out, pin or paste it on 
a sheet of paper and write thereon 
the name and date of the journal in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tion you desire with reference there- 
to. No charge is made to our sub- 
scribers for thus helping them 
to buy to the best advan- 
tage whatever they need. But 
please understand that neither Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist, its Service Bureau 
nor Orange Judd company has any- 
thing to sell except its own publica- 
tions, Thus the information we give 
you as to where you may buy and sell 
whatever you need to purchase or dis. 
pose or will be made solely in the in- 
terest of our clients. 





Dispute as to Quality 


I received a letter last November 
asking if I could ship the party a few 
barrels of apples. I replied that I 
could send him the varieties he wanted 
at $2 per barrel f o b. He answered by 
ordering three barrels, two days later 
another, making a total due me of $8. 
I sent bill at time of shipment, also 
one 30 days later, but never heard from 
him until I sent him the third state- 
ment. Then he wrote back: “I received 
the apples, but do not find them as good 
as I expected. They are not strictly 
No 1, as they contain some windfalls 
that are rotting, caused by being punc- 
tured when striking the ground. Quite 
afew No 2 in each barrel. I should 
have received nice apples, as I always 
have received from your neighbor who 
recommended you to me. Let me know 
what I am to pay you and I will send 
check at once. That letter was 
written Jan 14, 1915. I replied that I 
personally packed and sorted the apples 
and knew that they were more than 
Standard size and quality—they were 
Practically perfect. I also wrote him 

he received what he ordered and 

F cen the price agreed upon. I 
received no answer, and finally put the 
Matter in the hands of Orange Judd 
Service Bureau.—IF. E. S. 


Here was apparently an honest dif- 
ference of opinion as to quality. The 
buyer’s reply coincides substantially 
with the above statement, but says 
that he had offered $6 for the lot, and 
had had no reply from shipper until 
our letter, though the file in the case 
contains no such offer. He has paid 
$6, which the shipper accepts and 
thanks us for collecting. 

In the absence of standard grades 
48 vouched for by the official brand of 
& packing association, it is easy for 
Sellers and buyers to differ as to 
quality, The buyer’s view may or may 
not be well based. The seller’s ideas 
of quality may vary with each farm 
and pack. In former days, when every 
farm made its own butter, the result- 
ing product was of as many different 


‘Orange Judd ee 





BUREAU 






hues and qualities as there were farms, 
yet every producer was thoroughly 
convinced that his make was A No 1. 
They saw the difference when they all 
put their cream into a_ creamery, 
which turned out one uniform product 
of standard quality. 

One of the first steps toward more 
satisfactory marketing by individual 
farms, will be proper grading and 
packing, attested by the stamp of the 
official inspector employed by the local 
farmers’ association or by the state. 
New York and Massachusetts have 
new laws to facilitate just this result. 


No Such Firm in This Business 


As a member of your Orange Judd 
family, I wish to enlist your aid. I 
paid $12 for two dozen bottles of motor 
car polish to a traveling salesman 
who claimed to represent Pacific Mfg 
Co at 332 Hayes St, San Francisco. 
They agreed to do some local adver- 
tising and canvassing to develop trade 
in my locality, but have failed to do 
either. I aiso find that the stuff is not 
as represented. The man was travel- 
ing in a small car, was of medium 
hight, dark complexioned, and weighed 
about 145 pounds. He had a lady with 
him of a light, but not blond, com- 
ee Miller, Seneca Falls, 





Beware of this chap and his “lady!” 
There is no such firm at that address. 
The only concern of the above name 
in San Francisco is et 177 Stevenson 
street, and it is-in the wood working 
business. It has received so many 
such letters that it thinks some crook 
is using its name to obtain money un- 
der faise pretenses. Every auto owner 
should put the police in touch with 
this chap if he shows up. 


Sundry Helps 


H. L. Pence & Co, 30 East 10th 
street, New York, owe two of our 
clients for gimseng roots shipped 
months ago. They have answered our 
letters with excuses, but up to latest 
date have not paid, They seem to be 
past masters in excuse writing. They 
are not in our official list of bonded and 
licensed commission merchants under 
the New York state law. All sub- 
scribers who have claims against them 
will please send same to us. Cash be- 
fore shipment is advised in dealing 
with Pence. 





Shares of Amalgamated oil were 
going up a long time ago. Now two 
advances are scheduled to occur at 
certain dates. If it is such a good 
thing and so sure to go up, then the 
company and the promoters would 
better hold on to it. And you would 
better let them do it, instead of put- 
ting your money into such a gamble! 


To Orange Judd Service Bureau, 
New York: Your letter of September 
29 at hand with check for $34.92 re- 
fund from Boston and Maine railroad, 
due me since September, 1913. You 
have done in less than two months 
more than I and others could do in 
two years. You may rest assured that 
this is very much appreciated by me, 
and it goes to show that your maga- 
zine is looking out for its patrons.— 
{O. H, Leonard, Tolland, Ct. 


What has been the experience of 
others with H. and Nathan Abramson 
of 752 W 178th street New York city? 
One of our subscribers has a claim 
against them for $59.63 for 20 days’ 
milk delivered to them at a creamery 
or shipping station at Ulster, N Y. In 
December; 1914, as “Lehigh Valley 
dairy company of Towando, Pa, they 
asked if $54.66 was the right amount 
and was our client willing to accept 
settlement in full for 25%. He was 
rot willing to accept such settlement. 
On submitting the matter to the 
Abramsons, their attorney represents 
that they lost everything by fire with 
but $950 fsurance and owed some 
$4000. The building and some of its 
contents belonged to the farmers, 
however. One patron levied on some 
coal and cans they had and got his 
money in full. 


I received $10 from Ann Arbor rail- 
road, which we have been trying to 
get for two years, and thank you very 
much for your assistance. Orange 
Judd Service Bureau is certainly great 
for its subscribers—{O. P. Paulus, 








Potato day, Nov 25, also Thanksgiving. 





Free 
Issues 


ana tnen the fifty-two issues 
of 1916—61l issues for the 
price of 52—to those who 
subscribe before November 


10th. Twice as much reading 


planned for your family in 





as the monthly magazines give is 


THE-YOUTHS 
COMPANION 


NINE GREAT, LIVE SERIALS; 250 SHORT STORIES; 
1000 FLASHES OF WIT AND HUMOR. 


Rare Articles by favorite and famed writers, Editorial Page, Family | 
Page, Boys’ Page, Girls’ Page, Children’s Page, Doctor’s 


Send for the illustrated “ Forecast for 1916” and Sample Copies of the Paper. 


rner, etc. 





The Youth’s 
Companion 


ED 61 








If you subscribe now, sending this coupon or name of this publication with $2.00, you will get 


- All remaining issues for 1915 Free. 


2. The Companion Home Calendar. 
3. The 52 issues for 1916. 


ALL OF THE ABOVE FOR 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


9.00 























Kerosene, Gasoline & Gas 


Look at these New Prices! 
2H-P $34.95; 48-P, $69.75; 6H-P, $97.75; 
8 H-P, $139.65; 12 H-P, $197.00; 16 H-P, $279.70; 
22 H-P, $359.80. Portable Engines Pro Proportionaly Low. 


Direct From. Factory to User 


WITTE engines, Stationary, Portable, Skid- 
have set the ‘quality 








out which no can now be ie. 
Liberal 5-Year Guaranty 
No need to y Gout double price for any engine, 
to take an out of dat Don't Piok ‘any dou fat one for ang 
devices Sigutal falutin’ names. Let me show you 
How to Judge Engines. 


New Book tells you how to be ry Witte. 
selection, even ‘if you don’t a WI 
‘address Ik. 


. for one of 


return 
Ed. H. Witte, Witte Engine Works, 
1801 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1601 Empire Bidg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


































4 Empire i:..: 75¢ 


that’s the cost per year on basis of eer 
vice. last 20 to 25 years. A’ 
= 


ve labor, time, horses, 
Put a set on on your | et ow 
rk. "Write for catalog and 
Empire Mtg. Go.,80x979 Quincy, GL 





PRINTING BARGAINS “™ 
Send us 500 ENVELOPES 
$5.00 | 388 LETTERHEADS 
For 


250 NOTEHEADS 
250 BILLHEADS 
RECORD PRINTING COMPANY, ~«- 


TAMAQUA, PA. 


CATALOG FREE 


Send for and illustrated 
our new “pages cll isons oe 

















awt- -r clear white light, 
A beautiful glow that adds to 
your weicome and hospitality. 
Friends are glad to come—all 
will love to gather around this 
bright! Tignted. attractive 
lamp, cha’ sewing and 
games. 


write today 
AMERICAN GAB biactinE C5..951 Clerk OL, Amert Len, Otten, 
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OHIO 
Honoring Agriculture 

Behold another recognition of agri- 
culture! Gov Willis in_ special 
proclamation sets a day for its ob- 
+ gervance, in schools, churches, granges 
and institutions of learning. This is 
doing honor where honor is deserv- 
ing. The governor’s pronunciamento 
is as follows: 

Agriculture is one of the primitive 
occupations of man. From the dawn 
of civilization it has been held in 
high estecm. The ancients deified it in 
Ceres and Pomona. It has been the 
theme of eloquence in song. In 
America it has grown in honor with 
.the passing years. City and country 
G@raw their sustenance from the soil, 
and the rural home is one of the 
great institutions on which the re- 
public securely rests. The list of 
farmer boys that have risen to emi- 
-nence is a long one, and Ohio points 
to a number of them as her most 
illustrious sons. 

It is not, however, in the eminence 
of a few who are engaged in it, but 
in the prosperity and happiness of 
the many who follow it, that an in- 
dustry or occupation is to be judged. 
The progress of science and inven- 
tion has added to the conveniences 
and comforts of rural life. The iso- 
lation of the farm is a thing of the 
past. The telephone, rural mail de- 
divery, interurban railways, good roads 
and the automobile are bringing the 
eity and farming communities into 
closer union, and making the natural 
and social advantages and enjoyments 
of each the possession of all. Our 
urban population, as never before in 
the history of the state, is beginning 
t appreciate the natural beauty and 
elevating influence of the country, 
‘and a home on a farm figures promi- 
mnently in the dreams of the profes- 
sional men and the artisans of our 
large cities. 

The rural home is the abode, not 
only of industry and civic virtue, but 
of a fervent and abiding patriotism. 
Sacred. memories and affections center 
im-the farm. Truly did Ruskin say: 
“No scene is continually loved but 
ome rich by joyful human eiabor, 
smooth in field, fair in garden, full 
in orchard. It is therefore particu- 
‘larly fitting that a day should be set 
apart at this fruitful season of the 
year, when the harvests are gathered 
in, to celebrate the ennobling virtues 
of agriculture and our abiding grati- 
‘tude as a state to those who till the 
‘soll. No other industry is more 
worthy of this recognition. 

I, Frank B. Willis, governor of the 
state of Ohio, hereby designate and 
“proclaim November 12, 1915, as agri- 
cultural day. 

The teaching of agriculture has now 
found a place, not only in the rural 
schools, but, very properly, in the 
city. schools and in our higher insti- 
tutions of learning. I recommend 
that in all of these and in the granges, 
churches, chambers of commerce, and 
other civic, religious and fraternal or- 
gZanizations, the day be appropriately 
eelebrated, and I express the earnest 
hope that we may long continue the 
precedent established in this year, 
when we have been so signally blessed 
by the Father of All in the abounding 
tributes of the soil. 


Hog Cholera Increasing 
CLARENCE METTERS 

Reports received for the state board 
of agriculture indicate that hog 
cholera is increasing rapidly in many 
sections of the state. The board has 
under consideration the best means of 
preventing this spread. After a 
thorough investigation the board 
found that a great deal of the trouble 
seemed to come from the use of 
serum and virus brought into the 
state. Accordingly an order was is- 
sued that no serum or virus should 
be brought into the state without the 
written permission of the state vet- 
erinarian. Also that no person could 
use this serum or virus unless he 
Was an approved veterinarian. 

This order caused a storm of pro- 
test from many men experienced in 
the use of serum and virus, many of 
whom claimed that it was not pos- 
sible to secure the services of a vet- 
erinarian just when wanted. The 
board of agriculture may modify their 
rule so as to permit experienced men 
to treat the hogs, provided these men 
can show that they know their busi- 
mess and will take proper steps to 
see that there is no spread of the 
@isegse through their work. 

The. board is making a very careful 
examination into the conditions in 
Fayette .county,,.where it is claimed 

‘ that there is. great danger of a serious 
spread. Fayette county was selected 
more than a year ago by “he old agri- 





-will help the situation some. 


- damaged. 


; 
cultural to 
time the commission claimed that 
per cent of hog cholera was wi 
out of the county: The results ‘in 
this county were watched with great 
interest by swine breeders all over the 
state, especially when the commis- 
sion stated that it had hopes of wiping 
out the remaining 1 per cent of the 
disease. The commission has _ since 
been succeeded by the board of agri- 
culture. Conditions have been get- 
ting worse in Fayette county during 
the past few weeks. Many hogs with 
cholera have been reported in Marion 
county and also in several counties 
toward the northwestern part of the 
state. 

The state board of agriculture has 
just awarded prizes amounting to $21 
to the boys who secured the free 
trips to the state fair last September 
for the best essays on What I saw 
at the Ohio state fair in 1915. The 
winners are: First prize, $5, won by 
Ora W. Bard of Bryan; second prize, 
$4, won by Reginald Allison of Jeffer- 
sonvilie; third prize, $3.50, won by 
Chester Mackay of Toronto; fourth 


prize, $3, won by Harold Harshbar- 
ger of Leipsic; fifth prize, $2.50, won 
by Earl Robinson of Winchester; 


sixth prize, $2, won by Chester Payne 
of Marietta; seventh prize, $1, won by 
Leo Halterman of Beaver. 


Potatoes Poor—Blifht and rot have 
made sad headway in the Sandusky 
Co potato crop this year. Quantity is 
small and quality very poor, bringing 
45 to 65c p bu. Clover was a fair 
crop. Farmers are now busy sow- 
ing wheat. Clover hay brings $15 to 
$17.50 p ton, timothy $15 to 17, hogs 
8c p lb, lambs 7%c, corn $1.02 p 100 
lbs, wheat $1 p bu, oats 34c. 

Wheat Looks Good—Some of the 
tle new wheat crop in Knox Co is al- 
ready up and looking finely. The 
heavy frost recently is expected to 
kill the fly so that wheat being sown 
late will have fine protection. Corn 
crop is good on-high land, the old 
crop selling for 95c p bu. Butter is 
26c p lb, eggs 28c p doz, timothy hay 
$13 to $14 p ton. 

Prices Low—Farmers in Mahoning 
Co complain that prices generally for 
farm products this year are lower 
than for many seasons. Apple crop 
is fair. Peach crop was _ unusually 
large. Most farmers got their wheat 
in in good season. Corn and potato 
crops were good, but some potatoes 
are rotting now. 

Building Silos—Farmers 
cutting corn in Clark Co. 
are. being filled. -Several new silos 
have been built this season in our 
neighborhood. Farmers think - they 
have come to stay. Seeding wheat is 
late this.season, rains preventing, and 
corn very hard to cut off. High winds 
have blown it down. Corn is not so 
good as farmers thought earlier in 
this section. Wheat about half crop. 
Oats good. Hay an average crop. 
Putatoes good with prices low, 40 to 
45c by wagon load. Apples are plenti- 
ful. Our roads are in fine condition 
at this writing. 

Crops In—Cool with heavy frosts 
and some ice in Washington Co. Ap- 
ple picking and sowing of wheat the 
order of the day. Crops are mostly 
gathered. Some corn not cui. Apples 
are selling from $1.80 to $3 p bbl, po- 
tatoes 50 to 60c p bu. There is a 
scarcity of hands at this time. Times 
are pretty close and a scarcity of 
money. The Ohio river is in a good 
boating stage. 

Silos Filled—Weather continues wet 
in Mineral Co. Lots of corn still too 
green to cut; frost will likely catch 
part of it. A good many silos were 
built and are being filled now, which 
Thresh- 
ing is about finished. Wheat and oats 
yielded well, but some grain was 
Potatoes are rotting badly. 


Corn Poor—Rain has delayed seed- 
ing Stark Co; not all in yet. About 
the usual acreage being sown. Corn 
was slow to ripen. Some in shock. 
Rains and grubs have cut the yield. 
Blight, grubs and rot. have played 
havoc with the potato crop. Fruit 
crop good. Plenty of pasture. 


Too Wet to Sow Wheat—Not much 
wheat sown this fall in Harding Co 
on account of wet weather. Corn is 
almost all cut with about three-quar- 
ters of a crop. Potatoes are almost 
a failure. Most of them have rotted 
in the ground and are not worth 
digging. Hay was a poor crop, too 
wet to harvest. Oats would have 
been a good crop if they could have 
been threshed; but too wet. 

Threshing Over — Farmers are all 
through threshing in Ashtabula Co. 
Oats average from 50 to 75 bus to the 
acre. Wheat averaged about the same 


are busy 
Many silos 


as oats. There is a good crop of ap- 
ples and peaches. Eggs are 20 to 22c 
p doz, 


Wheat Acreage Small—Rains delay 
everything in Morrow Co. Not much 
wheat sotved. The acreage will be 
small on account. of being too wet 
to plow oats stubble. . Threshing not 
all done. yet... Some are -having trouble 
to save their grain since it is threshed 


commission as the place 
wipe out ‘hog cholera. — 





damaged by w . Bar 
better than late;.some. complaint of 
their rotting. .-Wheat. $1.p .bu, corn 
80c, oats 20c, hay $11 p ton, butter 
20c p Ib, eggs 25c p doz, hogs $7.75 p 
100 Ibs, chickens 12c p Ib. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Round About West Virginia 





Ww. _N. B. 
The southern Appalachian good: 
roads association held its seventh 


annual convention in Bluefield, W Va, 
last week. There were five governors 
present, Gov Goldsborough of Mary- 
land, Stuart of Virginia, Rye of 
Tennessee, McCreary of Kentucky, 
and Hatfield of West Virginia. Dele- 
gates were present from. the nine 
states represented in the association. 
Phases of road financing and con- 
struction were dealt with by experts, 
while road maintenance was given 
special attention. Progress reports 
were made by numerous road associa- 
tions, a score of state and interstate 
highways, the nine states represented 
and many of the counties. Among 
the speakers besides the governors 
were Congressman Small of North 
Carolina; M. oO. Eldridge, acting 
director federal office of public roads; 
A. A, Lilly, attorney-general of West 
Virginia; A. G. Patchelder of the 
American automobile association; and 
M. V. Richards of the southern rail- 
way. 

The state supreme court recently 
gave an injunction restraining the 
Mercer county court from expending 
part of a county good roads bond 
issue in paving streets of incorporated 
towns. The court-permits the county 
court to expend these funds for pav- 
ing streets of incorporated towns and 
for changing locations of county 
roads, only if it deems these changes 
to the best interests of the public. 
An opinion was rendere* by Attorney- 
General Lilly that agricultural organ- 
izations, although chartered for pure- 
ly agricultural purposes, must pay a 
corporation tax if the organization is 
for the purpose of profit. 

West Virginia farmers are interested 
in the movement recently put on foot 
by the American forestry association 
to have the Weeks’ law, providing 
for the purchase of timber lands and 
watersheds necessary for the protec- 
tion of navigable streams, re-enacted 
at the next. session of congress. 
Under the Weeks’ law, which ex- 
pired this summer, the government 
agents approved 108,777 acres of land 
to be purchased in West Virginia. Of 
this total 18,240 acres have been actu- 
ally acquired at a total cost of $54,882. 
Of the acres approved for purchase 
in West Virginia, 1507 are in Hamp- 
shire county, 36,660 in Hardy, 18,000 
in Pendleton, 29,154 in Randolph, and 
23,456 in Tucker. If the law is re- 
enacted it is expected that further 
extensive purchases in this state will 
be recommended. 

Estimates West Virginia Crops 

In_ his forecast of West Virginia 
crops, based on estimates up to Oc- 
tober 1, Howard F. Williams, state 
commissioner of agriculture, estimates 
the corn yield at 29,500,000 bushels, 
with 85 cents a bushel as the average 
price to producers. The yield this 
year may exceed that of 1914 by al- 
most 7,000,000 bushels, when the price 
was 90 cents. Wheat is expected to 
yield 3,900,000 bushels, or 360,500 
bushels more than last year. The 
price to producers is $1.09 this year, 
as compared with $1.07 last year. The 
oats crop is estimated at 3,200,000 
bushels, a slight increase over that 
of last year, with the price 56 cents 
a bushel, 2 cents under that of 1914. 
The potato crop is expected to yield 
5,830,000 bushels, or over twice that 


of last year. The apple crop. has 
yielded © 2,510,000 bushels, against 
4,133,000 bushels last year. The price 


averages $1.80 a barrel, against $1.29 
last year. 


Successful Teachers — One of the 
most successful agricultural classes in 
Va has been organized by Miss 
Helen Cooper, teacher in.;:the Salt 
Rock school in Cabell Co. This class 
meets Saturdays and Miss Cooper 
gives an entire day’s work. Farmers 
have become impressed with her 
teaching methods and many are tak- 
ing up the work. 

Ventilated Corn Cars—W.Va farm- 
ers this year will ship corn’ in venti- 
lator cars. This is a new use for the 
ventilator-car and it is one way of 
preventing the unseasoned ears from 
“heating” as would happen if the corn 
was loaded in an ordinary box car. 
This gives new impetus to the corn 
trade in the early season, when other- 
wise shipping could not well be done. 
Practically all the corn has been cut. 


Farm Boosting—A rousing agri- 
cultural: campaign was conducted in 
Harrison Co recently, when a. -three 
days’ tour of the county was made by 
W. D. Zinn, the farm.agent, Prof. C. R. 
Titlow of the W Va station, Prof 
F. W. Sheets of. ths @ol of agri and 
others. Speeches . were. made.- at 





on account dai Corn ae 
partly cut. a or Be ae , some” burg 





variius points, winding up at 
Ries addition to hee 
mamed, an address was delivereg 


“Dean John Lee-Coulter of the farm 
col. 


Marketing Cattle—One day, 24 Carg 
of’ Jackson Co cattle were shipped 
from Ravenwood to the Pittsbyur 
market, together with one car o 
poultry. The cattle averaged $100 
apiece on the market. . 


Farmers Keep Horses—Agents of 
the allied governments have not sue 
ceeded in securing many horses jg 
W Va. Although good prices are 
offered the great majority of farmers 
refused to sell. 

Nicholas Co—Farmers are badly 


behind with their work. There is g 
heavy crop of all kinds of acorns and 


eS ie 














chestnuts that will help out about 
fattening the hogs. Butternut and 
black walnut trees are loaded with 


nuts. Farm crops generally are above 
the average, and considering the 
larger acreage the past year, there is 
a much larger yield of all kinds of 
farm products than usual.—[A Pa 


Legg. 
= Tobacco Market | 
TS caiihieesiinitinbniainpnicmmal 


Tobacco Selling Steadily 


The heavy leaf tobacco markets are 
beginning to do considerable business, 
and in most places both receipts and 
sales at this time are in excess of the 
figures a year ago. At Cincinnati, 0, 
the burley tobacco market has pre. 
sented a firmer tone. The market 
there has been running largely to 
common tobacco, with prices rang. 
ing up to $10. Desirable leaf has 
been offered only in limited supply. 


A small amount of colory lugs has 
sold up to 17.25, while fine, bright 
leaf ranged up to 16.50. The total 


sales at Cincinnati so far this year 
have been 15,000 hhds, compared to 
14,500 a year ago. 

At Baltimore the tobacco market 
has been very active. Total receipts 
to date have been 30,000 hhds, com- 
pared to 19,000 last year. Medium 
Maryland tobacco is quoted at $8@10, 
good to fine red 11@14, fey 15@16, 
fire-cured bay tobacco 4@18, medium 
to fine red Ohio tobacco quoted at 
8@13, common to medium spangled 
9@14, good spangled to _ yellow 
15 @ 24. 


Cigar Leaf Curing Well 


The shade-grown crop in the Con- 
necticut valley promises to be one of 
excellent quality, according to that 
portion of it which has already been 
through the curing process. A few 
of the crops were harmed by the un- 
fortunate weather conditions, and 
generally the crop will not be quite 
up to the standard of 1914 excellence. 
The crop, however, did not suffer 
nearly as much as the sun-grown to- 
bacco in this section. The curing 
conditions this fall have been ideal, 
and damage from pole sweat will 
amount practically to nothing. The 
first damps of the season have indi- 
cated that the early tobacco, both 
shaded and sun-grown, will have a 
large proportion of high quality 
leaves, 

The Ohio tobacco crop is curing in 
nice shape and much of it now is 
past any danger of pole burn. The 
burley tobacco market continues firm, 
with hogshead selling all the way 
from $1.40@16.50 p 100 lbs. 

Recently one of the best crops of 
Lancaster Co Havana seed in Pa was 
sold for 16@19c p lb for wrapper 
stock, with fillers going at 2@3c. The 
1914 prices for the crop on the same 
land averaged 15 and 3. Practically 
no sales of broadleaf have been 
made yet, as growers are holding off 
until the clearing process is com- 
pleted. Because of the uncertainty in 
regard to the new crop recent sales 
of the 1914 crop have been heavy. 

The Pa crop is curing nicely, with 
no damage yet from. pole. burn. 
Growers deny that the crop was cut 
green and immature. Few _ sales 
have yet been reported, and buyers 
are holding off this year until after 
the leaves have been stripped, to be 
sure of the quality. Pennsylvania 
growers in many sections declare 
they have a better crop than last year 
and expect a better price. 





At Columbus, 0, wheat $1.15 p bu 


corn 64c, oats 36c, bran 26 p ton, 
middlings 32, timothy hay 15@16, 
steers 74%4c p Ib, veal calves 7@%, 


hogs 8%c, sheep 5@6%4c, lambs 8@ 
9c, eggs 30c p doz, fowls 13c p 1b. 
chickens 15c, ducks 10@13c, potatoes 
75@80c p bu, onions 1@1.15, cab- 
bages 75@85c p 100 Ibs, turnips 65@ 
75c p bu, pea beans 3.75, apples 1.50@ 
2.50.p bbi,. Bartlett pears 1.75@2 P 
bu, Kieffer pears. 75c, peaches 50@ 
75c, tomatoes s@a3s. 
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New York a Hay Trade Center 


Will you please se nd me a list of the 


ssion merchants, who deal in 
ag i. —y York city and Brooklyn? 
Can you. advise me as to whether the 
ice of hay is liable to stay as it is or 
if is likely to Grop ‘Soon n? Is there any 
hay to speck of, being shipped to for- 
eign countries at preseat?—I(Theodore 
Seybold, Oneida Couniy, N ¥ 

This magazine is not at liberty to 
recommend specific commission men 
doing business in New. York city. 
However, a list of the members of the 
New York hay exchange association 
may be obtained by writing Sec Rich- 
ard J. O’Brien at 601 \est 33d street, 
New York city. The purpose of this 
association is to protect members and 
to furnish them with market quota- 
tions on all sorts of information rela- 
tive to the hay market, embargoes, 
freight rates, rulings of the Interstate 
commerce commission, etc. The asso- 
ciation of itself handles no hay. It 
is not a trading asosciation, but is 
chartered under the association law 
of New York state. It further ad- 
justs and handles credits of its mem- 
bers. However, adjustments between 
farmer or country shipper and com- 
mission members are usually handled 
by the individual member and not by 
the association, other than that of 
possible freight rates and transporta- 
tion complaints. The association also 
adjusts complaints which the com- 
mission men register against retail 
buyers who do not pay their bills. 

The larger part of the hay which 
which comes into the New York mar- 
ket comes from the middle west and 
even as far as St Louis. A car of hay 
holds from 10 to 15 tons, depending 
vpon the weight and compression of 
the bales. Hay which is baled lightly 
in large bales, weighing from 170 to 
245 pounds, averages nine or 10 tons 
per carioad, The minimum freight 
charge is on the 10-ton per car basis. 
Canadian hay, which usually comes to 
the New York market in smaller, 
more compressed bales, weighing 80 
to 120 pounds each, will pack some- 
times 15 tons to the car. The rate per 
10 tons from St Louis is around $75 a 
car. From southern Canada and 
northern New York it runs 18 cents a 
100 pounds, or $36 a 10-ton car. With- 
in the radius of about 300 miles of 
New York, the freight rate is $3 a ton 
or $30 per 10-ton car. 

All hay received over the New York 
central railroad lines is docked and 
stored until sold at the foot of West 
33d street, while the Lehigh Valley 
and Pennsylvania each have separate 
piers south of this. All commission 
men who are members of the hay as- 
sociation and all other commission 
handling hay, so far as_ learned, 
charge $1 a ton as commission. Much 
of the hay which has arrived in the 
last few weeks has been in poor con- 
dition, and it is only the first grade 
hay which is bringin; a good price. 
New York city used to be a better hay 
market than it is at present. So many 
of the large delivery concerns that 
formerly employed many horse trucks 
are now equipped with auto truck 
service and so the demand for hay has 
fallen off somewhat, 


Receipts at New York Oity 


During the week ending October 8, 
about 7500 tons of hay came to New 
York city over the various railroad 
lines. From September 1, 1914, to 
September 1, 1915, the receipts were 
Nearly 335,000 tons, and from Septem- 
ber 1, 1915, to October 8, 1915, they 
Were over 46,500 tons. There is prac- 
tically no exporting of hay or straw to 
England or Europe, although a little 
is going to Cuba, West Indies and 
South America, As soon as the hay 
arrives in New York city, a man 
known as the “hay grader,’’ employed 
by the hay association goes over every 
shipment consigned to members, and 
grades the hay according to quality. 

Nearly all grades of hay and straw 
were bringing several dollars less per 
ton last week than the first week in 
September, and considerably less than 
old hay brought in early August. At 
the beginning of the week of October 
10, there was not enough prime tim- 
cthy offered to establish a quotation; 
No 1 brought $24 to $25.50 a ton in 
large bales and $23 4 $24 in small 
hales; No 2, $21 to $23 large, $20 to 
$22 small; No 3, $18 to $20 large, $17 
to $18 small; shipping hay, $15 to $17 
large, 15 to $16 small; no grade hay, 








~ 


small; Ne 
clover mixed $18 to Fo large and $17 
to $-9 small; lower grades, $8 to $18 
large, $7 te $15 small; No 1 rye straw 
$14 large and No 2 $12.50 to $13 in 
large bales. 

Officers of the New York hay ex- 
change association are: President, E. 
B. Dusenberry; first vice-president, H. 
S. Hotaling; second vice-president, J. 
K, Overocker; secretary, Richard J. 
O’Brien, and treasurer, A. J. Nuttall, 
all of whom may be reached at 601 
West 33d street, New York city. 


THE APPLE MARKET 


Apples are going into storage at a 
lively rate in the more important 
producing centers. In Ohio there has 
been an active movement of barre! 
packed fruit for cold storage plants. 
Ben Davis, Winesaps and other varie- 
ties averaged $3.50 p bbl or better to 
growers. Best lots of fancy winter 
apples have met with lively com- 
petition at all centers, everything of 
good quality being held at steady to 
higher prices. Oversupplies of bulk 
stock intended for local consumption 
have caused some easiness. Consump- 
tion holds up well and considerable 





quantities of apples are being pur- 


Practically ai cities celebrated a 
day Tuesday, October 19. ibecepeute 
displays of apples were made by 
dealers and consumers responded 
liberally to the movement by large 
purchases. Western box app'es are 
reaching markets in good supply and 
obtain fair prices. In New York 
heavy movement of Baldwin apples is 
under way, favorable weather having 
enabled growers to harvest crop in 
good shape. Good -_. were sold by 
growers at 3.50 @ 3.60 bbl, other 
sales ranging 925 32D. The crop 
is much shorter than last year. Green- 
ings and Kings are being taken in 
large quantities for storage. 

About one-third of full crop, apples 
generally fine in quality, %0% free 
from blemish. Frost cut yield. 
Some growers accepting price of $3@ 
3.25 p bol. Others holding or storing 
[S. w. W., Clarksun. N Y. 

I have sold my crop of 12,700 bus 
apples on the trees for $540. The 
pu.chaser picks, furnishes the bbis 
and packs the fruit, taking all care of 


of the crop.—({L. A. B., Wapako- 
neta, O. 
Bumper crop in this township 


quality fine. Growers selling at $2.75 
p bblL—[L. R. G., Port Clinton, 0. 
York Imperial quality good, full 
crop. Prices $2.25@2.75 p bbl.—[D. 
M. W., Franklin County, Pa. 
At New York, barrel apples in lib- 


chased by consumers for winter use. eral Caputy, aomant entet, martcet 


easy. auction, G A, 
sold at A ses p bbl, Wealthy, Wolf 
River, McIntosh and Jonathan 2.50@ 
4.25, Gravenstein, Duchess, Maiden 
Biush, Northwestern Greeni ta 
Ben Davis and Fall Pippi n 26 
Northern Spy and Baldwin 1.50@3.75, 
western bx apples 2@2.50 p bx. 


At Cleveland, O, eggs 30c p dor, 
fowls 15%c p Ib, apples Tic p bu, 
cranberries $6@6.75 p bbl, peaches 
40c@1 p bskt, quinces 1. 75@2 p bu, 
beets 3U@35c, cabbage 7@Y ton, 
carrots 40@ We p bu, celery De x0 
P bch, marrow beans 5 p bu, = 
beans 2Uc p qt, onions 1.50@1.90 p 100 
lbs, potatoes 15@S85c p bu, pumpkins 
1@ 1.25 doz, sweet corn 8@l5c, 
Hubbard squash 1@1\%c p ib, ruta- 
Lagus 40@ 45¢ p bu, turnips 40@ 5c, 
clover seed 12.50@ 13. 50, medium una- 
washed wool 2¥@30Uc p Ib. 


At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes Tide p 
bu, cabbage 65@Tic p bbl, green 
beans 50@WU0c p bu, wax beans 60@ 
7Uc, lima beans $1.25@1.50, carrou 
T5e, spinach 40c, beets oc, green corr 
1.25, pumpkins 1.50 p bbl, hens 17e p 
lb, broilers l7c, eggs 30c P doz, apples 





243.25 p bbl, peaches 75c@1 p_ bu, 
pears 3.50@6 p bbl, grapes 16@18c p 
bskt, quinces 3.: 30@ 4.50 Pp bbl, No e 


yellow corn 73c p bu, No 2 white oats 
4ic, timothy hay 17@19.50 p ton, rye 
straw 9.50. 
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" Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


AMERIOAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of coy 
kind will be allowed under this bead, thus mak- 
ing « small adv as noticeable as « large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ed- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 
80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 


of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
subscribers that the publishers of this 
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New York City 








POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this papor cannot 
a = that tf shipped shall reach the ¥ un- 


can they ¢ eggs. 
We shall continns to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 











~ POULTRY PAPER—44-124 page periodical, up to 
date. Tells all you want to know about care and 
ee of poultry, for pleasure or profit. Four 
10 cents. POULTRY kDVOCATE. 

Dept 10, Syracuse, N Y. 


BRONZE TURKEYS—bBuy breeding stock now -— 
save money. Satisfaction guaranteed. WESLEY 
DANIELS, Chaumont, Y. 


ROSE COMB BLACK MINORCA, Buff Rock 
cockerel, Penciled Runners, $1.25 to $3. ALBERT 
HOUSE, Goshen, N Y 

APRIL LEGHORN PULLETS $1. May pallets 
85c. Barron-Young strain. ALTAVISTA FARM 
Darlington, d. 











PULLETS AND COCKERELS, Barred od Leg- 
horns, a > Catalog free. W. J. SHERMAN, 
Cambridge, M 





NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Layer plants now ready. 
55 varieties, including the fall bearing asparagus 
roots, Catates free. J. KEIFFORD HALL, 
Route 1, Rhodesdale, Md 


STANCHIONS 





DOGS AND FERRETS 


THOROUGHBRED PEDIGREED FOX HOUND 
pups. 5 to 15 months. Several broken hounds. Also 
broken Beagles and rabbit hounds. Six brood bitches, 
$8 apiece. Two in whelp, $15. FAIRMOUNT KEN- 
NELS, R 3, Red Lion, Pa. 


COLLIES—Pedigreed puppies, best breeding. Also 
grown stock. HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 


PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS $5. —* females 
cheap. ALTAVISTA FARM, Darlington, Md. 


| FERRETS FOR SALE. Catalog free. GLEN- 
DALE FERRET CO, Wellington, 


FERRETS FOR SALE. Stamp for reply. CHAS 
| pSzRRE Wellington, 0. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


| $100 PER WEEK can be made sel 
and other household ware direct from 
' retail merchants. Liberal 
can be made .* he es mcoounta 
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some 
, territory now referen 
| STATES STEEL WARE Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEST SMOKING TOBACCO in the world, 60c Ib. 
Give us a chance to prove it. Send 10c for trial 
postage. EL RATIFO TOBACCO CO, 2334 Second 
Ave, New » 


VIOLIN FOR SALE. CHBAP. Sent on trial. Write 
MISS BERTHA MABDIS8, Route 5, Rosedale, Kan. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


BARREL LOTS slightly damaged stoneware 














FULL 











shipped direct from a. con ed rocks i Pa, for 
™ aenenametn ao $1. Lots well assorted. contain ng _crocks, jars, pans, 
aR, STANCE, or Peaumtaes, be | hors omucnes, ten tnd ea MS pee 
e@ buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. se oo with order. “p - raSiy * Co, Fu 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, West St. Forestville, Ct | eens 
PATENTS 
OUR HELP BUREAU 
PATENTS SECURED through credit cpupems— Tres - 
search. Send sketch. TERS MALE HELP WANTED 


Boo ree. W. 
COMPANY, 4212 Warder Building “Washington, te. 
LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires. Ches- 
ter ngs 2 all ages; mated, not akin. Bred sows, 
Collies. Beagles. . HAMILTON, 

Cochranvilie.. "Pa. 


ait. a? extra good 
and one Boan bull calf. Also some choice 
Polied calves, either sex. J. D. SEARS, Berkshire, 











0 I C’S—3 choice 
each; 2 gilts, 5 months, 
HERBERT HAITH, 


bred gilts, farrow soon. $25 
we bo pigs 10 weeks, $8. 


milking Shorthorn | 
Red 





THOUSANDS UOUNITED STATES GOVERINENT 
jobs now open to farmers—men and women. 
$150 month; vacations; pleasant work; 





a52 


} obtainable, 
| Rochester, N Y. 


OPENING IN EACH LOCALITY for man to en- 
gage in profitable real estate business. Must be 
familiar with farms and of good character. Excep- 
tional chance to learn the business. For particulars 
write JOHN 8. BOBERTS & CO, Box 474-W, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





MALE HELP WANTED 


BIG PAY AND SURE Ww¢ WORK FOR YOU with 
U —— a open 
ear. te for free book 822 today. 

EaRe HOPKINS, Weis, Dc. 


WANTED—Men in this and unding tewns to 
take orders for our high grade soede. Liberal terms; 
pay weekly. N NU Y COMPANY. 
Rochester, N Y. 














I CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 
Can help you secure railway mail or other 

ment positions. Trial examination free. 

107 B, Louis. 


wat WANTED bn sell - my _. All kinds. 


commissions; exclusive cooeetigna! 
opportunities. KNIGHT « BOSTWICK. itewark. ¥. 
LEABN AUTO DRIVING AND REPAIRING—BZam 
while learning. Sample lessons free. 
INSTITUTE, Dept C805, Rochester, N Y. 
GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED—$60 to q 
monthly. Free living quarters. Write 0 4 
107F, St Louis. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 

















BY MARRIED MAN, as farm foreman, Suber; 
fe Can furnish references. BOX 94, Mahopac. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


100 ACRES, $1600—Stock, tools and ome ae inctaes, 
Owner’s other business demands cash at 











to town; land suitably 
divided in tillage, pasture and ; 500 sugar 
map lots of apple and plum trees; pleasant cot- 
tage; barn; buildings suppli: with never- 
failing spring water. If taken now, — of horses. 
8 cattle, machinery, tools, hay f crops 
thrown in, a seiee for all only $1600: $500 cash. 
ba easy i details, . “Strout’s 
Biggest Farm Bargains. ” Copy A. STROUT 
FA AGENCY, Station 1096, 47 West 34th Bt 
New York. 





FARMERS WANTED—Victoria, Australia, 
special inducements. Government land, water, 
ways; free schools; 1% years to pay for farms 
adapted to alfalfa, corn, sugar beets, fruit, etc 
Climate mag California ; ample markets; 
settlers. Free particulars from 
F. T. °FRIC CKE, Government Representative from 
Victoria” 687 Market St, San Francisco, Cal. Box 71. 


VIRGINIA FARMS, small and large, $15 am acre 
and up; easy payments. Mild eo —_— § 
ideal for fruit, farm 
- with big markets ee _— oF, iia 

etc. F. LA BAUME, Agri Agt ma 
N & W Bidg, Roanoke, Va. 


150 FARMS FOR SALE—Near Philadelphia and 
Trenton markets; good railroad afd trolley facilities. 
New catalog. Established 25 years. HORACE GQ. 
REEDER, Newtown, Pa. 


offers 
rail- 

















FARM, ONE HUNDRED ACRES, alfalfa “tefock, 
land, twenty-five acres big timber, maple, 
etc. Fine large house and good barns, 
pasture. BOX 159, Homer, N Y. 

265 ACRES IN WASHINGTON COUNSS— es 
railroad and market. A No 1 soil, good water, brick 
house and fair out buildings. Will sell at a bargain; 
liberal terms. BOX 26, Schuylerville, N Y¥. 





Farms in Demand 


Railroads say they’re receiving more inquiries for 
lands than ever before at this season. High prices 
for grain and live stock are stimulating this demand 
Advertisers who offer lands, ranches or farms io our 
Real Estate Market report a very large proportion 
of sales 


One farmer received 51 offers for his farm 


in answer to his advertisement in the Beal Estate 
Market of this paper. He concluded “If other people 
want it eo much, I have about made up my mind I 
cannot do better than keep it myself.” There never 
was a better market for farm property. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., - . New York 





BERKSHIRES—Pigs, service boars and bred sows. 
crc bull, 4 months. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, 





= RAMS, uate and yearlings, per 


SHROPSHIRB’ 
shire bull calf. ARTHUB BYDER, Barnesville, N Y. 


ESSEX PIGS; horned Dorset and ram lambs. 
CHARLES LAFFERTY, Little Valley, NY. 


LARGE YORKSHIRE . Choice 
stock. ROBERT EDDY. Gaus IN 


COWS WANTED—Big milkers. State a age, 
date, price, etc. BOX 29, Huntington, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Thirty reg Southdown ewes. CHAS 
W. BIRGE. Hector. N Y. 


——- * SWINE. JOSEPH KENNEL, At- 
jen, Pa. 


» DAIRY SHORTHORNS. SIMPSON, Glover, - Vt. 




















Orange Judd Co., New York, N. Y. 


turist. 


New York. 








Easily Sold His Farm 


Gentlemen—I only paid you a few dollars for advertising in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange of American Agriculturist and thereby sold my farm for 
over twenty thousand dollars ($20,000.00), thanks to the American Agricul- 


Yours very truly, 
B. L. HURD. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


4 





7—Wheat—, --Corn-—, r-Oats— 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 


henge eeeees 1.14 1.10 67 -72 40 -47 
New York ... 1.25 -17 -77 -81 -44 -51 


1 
Sovess — .78 .£85 .44 «54 
St Louis .... 1.22 1.08% .66 .80 .38 ~- 
Toledo ...... 1. 1.11 -- ~- -- -- 
Minneapolis .. 1.02 1.08% .63 72 = -46 





At Chicago, huge export clearances 
for Europe even at extremely high 
freight rates gave renewed strength 
and activity to wheat; tempered this 
week, however, by a substantial in- 
crease in the movement of new wheat 
from northwestern farms to market. 
Reports that recent unfavorable turn 
of Balkan situation had forced allies 
to cancel large contracts on intended 
purchases of wheat in Bulgaria and 
Roumania, and that these countries 
must come to the U S for their needs, 
resulted in increased activity. 

Rains and unsettled weather gen- 
erally forecasted for the west and 
southwest also meant strength to the 
situation. The seeding of the new 
crop is delayed and expectation is 
that a much smaller area will be 
sown. Widespread infestation of Kan 
wheat fields with hessian fly may ap- 
preciably cut winter wheat seedings 
as stubble fields must be plowed 
under. Trading in Dec delivery was 
active around $1.06@1.09 p bu, with 
May 1.07@1.09%. Sales of red winter 
wheat by sample very largely around 
1.12% @1.14. : 

Unfavorable weather conditions and 
general claims of damage due to recent 
frosts temporarily caused strength 
to corn. New crop delivery showed 
slight advances, Dec selling up to 60 @ 
Gle p bu; later declining to 59c as 
weather turned more favorable for 
late maturing. 

Rural offerings of oats were rel- 
atively small, seaboard demand also 
helped to lift prices, considerable 
trading noted. December higher at 
29@41c p bu, May quotable at 
@417-. 

1 -ading in timothy seed was active 
with good country offerings, average 
qualit received fair. Buyers re- 
Se a well for good lots. Sales 
were mainly at $6.40@6.75 for cash 
lots, Mar delivery 8.50@8.60. Clover 
was quotable at 19.25@20.50. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








r~ Cattle —, — Hogs — -— Sheep -— 
1015 1914 1915 1014 
$8.95 $8.30 $7.00 $6.10 
00 8.35 8.00 5.75 4.50 
8.75 8.75 5.75 5.00 
8.75 8.50 6.75 0 
8.65 8.95 § 
8.60 8.55 5 


Per 100 Ibs 


a 


3 


6. 
5.75 
5.85 


2 
—] 








At Chicago, receipts of choice cat- 
tle of all weights fell sharply off, 
indicating for the time being rela- 
tively meager supply of prime fin- 
ished. animals at country points. 
This resulted in abnormal scarcity of 
choice: heavy cattle. Market mainly 
filled with short-feds and grassers, 
All western markets were liberally 
supplied with grass. cattle, resulting 
in close sorting by buyers for best 
lots. Recent market conditions 
point clearly that best values are 
found in prime, well-finished beeves, 
as buyers and shippers are keen 
to get all offerings of this class 
at firm’ prices, whereas less desirable 
lots suffer from bargaining and dick- 
ering in the pens. Western range 


cattle fared badly under large sup- 
plies. 






beef steers, p 100 Ibs. ..$10.00@10.25 
.40@ 9.90 














to 6.50@ 7.25 
stuff, cows and vea 3.75@ 4.35 
selected veal calves... $.50@11.50 


Everybody was in the market for 


9.40@ 
eee 8.00@ 8.25 
grassers 7.00@ 7.75 
to extra good 7.75@ 9.60 
good butcher bulls. 


butcher heifers. . 





hogs, speculative’ interest strong, 
prices rangi as high as $8.90. 
p 100 lbs. Choicest heavy butcher- 


ing hogs. were in light supply. It was 
an -exceptional hog market as offer- 
ings were on the mixed order and 
quality not uniform but with prices 
swinging to higher levels, everything 
was wanted. While several loads of 
selected. packing hogs sold at 8.90, the 
bulk of stock brought around. 8.25@ 
8.50, grassy hogs below 8.25. Inferior 

‘good mixed packing lots sold at 
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Market Crops 


TLL OAL OTL 


7.80@ 8.35 with bulk between 8@8.15, 
plain to good light weight hogs 7.85@ 
rong pigs taken freely at 7@7.25 up 
to 8. 

All sheep offerings found outlet at 
good to satisfactory prices, Native 
sheep were in good demand and 
cleared mainly on strong basis, year- 
lings were quoted steady to strong, all 
lots given good consideration and 
cleared nicely. Good to prime western 
lambs sold ut $8.60@8.90 p 100 Ibs, 
good to choice yearlings 7.10@7.65, 
wethers 6.60@7, ewes 6.10@6.35, na- 
tive lambs good to prime handy 8.50 
@ 8.75, best wethers 6.75@6.85, ewes 
6@6.15, yearling wethers 6.75@ 7.60. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to priees at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When’ sold in @ 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. ail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Beans and Peas 
At New York, market firm, stocks 
absorbed closely on arrival, prices 
tending higher; 1915 marrow beans 
quotable at $8.20@8.25 p 100 lbs, pea 





beans 6.20@6.25, 1914 red kidney 
6.90@7, Cal lima 5.30@5.40, 1915 
Scotch peas 4.75 @ 4.85. 

Dried Fruits 


At New York, fair inquiry for spot 
evaporated apples, market for new of- 
ferings firm, Fancy evaporated ap- 
plts 8% @9%c p Ib, choice 7% @8\c, 
prime 6% @7%c, sun-dried quarters 
5% @6\e¢e, slices 3% @414c, evaporat- 
ed black raspberries 23@ 25 %c. 

Eggs 

At New York, light 
strictly fine to fcy fresh-gathered 
eggs, market firm to higher. Or- 
dinary and lower grades still in lib- 
eral supply and’slow at unimproved 
prices. Storage eggs quiet and steady. 
Fresh-gathered extra fine quotable at 
35@36%c p doz, extra firsts 32@ 
84i4¢, firsts 27@31%c, state, Pa and 
near by white hennery, fcy 48@50c, 
ordinary to good 35@47c, brown 36@ 
38c, refrigerator 27@30c. 


Fresh Fruits 


At New York, pears in large sup- 
ply, closely cleared when good qual- 
ity, peaches in light supply, slightly 
higher, grapes all wanted. Quinces 
auotable at $2.50@4.50 p bbl, peaches 
25 @50c p bskt, or 50@85c p bu, plums 
5@60c p 20-lb bskt. or 1@1.50 p bu, 
prunes 45@60c p 20-lb bskt, or 1@ 
1.50 p bu, Del grapes 30@75c p case; 
white 50@75c, black 40@55c, Del in 
trays 22.50@45 p ton, Cape Cod cran- 
berries, late 650@7.50 p bbl, early 
black 5.50@6.50, Col muskmelons 50c 
@1.75 p standard cra, Cassaba melons 
1@1.75 p cra, Beurre Bosc, Beurre 
Clairgeau, Beurre D’Anjou, Sheldon, 
Howell and Lawrence pears 3@5 p 
bbl, Seckel 4@8, Bartlett 2.50@4.50, 
Kieffer 1.25 @2.25. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, market firm on 
higher grades of sound timothy hay. 
No 1 timothy $25@ 26 p ton, No 2 22@ 
24, fey light clover mixed 22@24, rye 
straw 14@14.50. 

Nats 

At New York, Delaware, Md and 
W-Va chestnuts quotable at $3@3.50 
p bu, Va and N C 1.50@3, Tenn 1.50 
@2.50, hickory nuts 1.25@1.50, bull 
nuts 75c@1, Va -hand-picked Jumbo 
peanuts 5% @6%c p Ib. 

Poultry 

At New York, liberal receipts. of 
chickens and fowls, market lower and 
unsettled except for broilers, which 
are firmly held. Western milk-fed 
dry-picked chickens 27@27%c p Ib, 
Phila and LI fresh iced 23@25c, O 


offerings of 


and Mich scalded 17@18c, western 
dry-picked bxs 18@18%c, _ south- 
western and southern lfc, O and 


Mich scalded 17c, roosters 13@13%c, 
turkeys 22c. 
Vegetables 

At New York,-receipts of truck 
garden produce light, most offerings 
poor-to medium quality, prices gener- 
ally firm for best offerings. Nearby 
wax beans quotable at 25c@$1 p bag, 
Va 25c@$1, Baltimore 50c@$1, beets 
$1@1.25 p bbl, carrots 75c@$1, Jersey 


corn. }0c@$1- p 100 ears, cucumbers 
$1.50@8 p bbl, dill pickles $1@1.25 p 
bskt, short cut cauliflower $1@3.50 p 


bbl, celery 30@40c p bch of 12 stalks, 
Danish seed cabbage $8@9 p ton, 
Jersey eggplant $1@2Z p ._bl, state let- 
tuce 50c@$1.25 p 2-doz cra, lima 





beans: 50¢@$1 p bekt, mushrooms 7 
oF 4-Ib bskt, Va ened ¢ , 
¢ 3 large bskt, ubbard squash 
‘dc @$1.25 p bbl, turnips 50c @$1, ripe 
tomatoes 30@90c p bx. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Boston Chicago 
1915. . 80 31 28 
1914. . 30%) 32 29% 
1913.. 31 33 2 
1912.. 31 32% 29 
Butter 


At New York, market steady on 
high grades, some speculative interest 
shown, including some purchase for 
export shipment. Extra cmy sold at 
281% @29c p lb, higher scoring lots 
2914 @30c, cmy firsts 26@28c, finest 
dairy 27% @28c, packing stock 2lc. 

At Columbus, cmy butter 30c p Ib, 
dairy 20c. 

At Albany, cmy 30c, dairy 23c. 

At Rochester, cmy Cc. 

At Cleveland, cmy 3lc, dairy 28c. 

At Buffalo, cmy 30c, dairy 28c. 

At Syracuse, dairy 30 @338c. 


Cheese 


At New York, higher Montreal and 
British markets are causing somewhat 
firmer holding of American cheese, 
undertone of greater strength to 
market. Fresh flats quotable at 15@ 
15%c p lb, daisies 154% @15%e, Wis 
twins 14% @1lic, daisies 14% @15%c, 
young America 15%@15%c, - state 
skim 12@12%c. 


THE ONION MOVEMENT 


Strong demand for good onions re- 
sulted in steady advance in prices. At 
Rochester, N Y, sales were made at 
$1.50@1.75 p 100 Ibs... Movement re- 
mains light for the reason that most 
growers and dealers who have good 
onions are holding for higher prices. 
Sales at 1 p bu are frequently made in 
a small way. 

About 90% of local crop sold at 75c 
@$1 p bu, according to quality. Crop 
is short. All on hand will be used in 
local markets, many must come from 
outside N Y.—{F. S. M., Eagle 
Bridge, N Y. 

About four-fifths of crop in grow- 
ers’ or dealers’ hands, prices offered 





65@75e p bu. Growers not selling 
freely.—[L. G. C., Lenox, Madison 


Co, N Y. 

Although small keeping quality of 
onions is good. Most growers hold- 
ing for $1 p bu.—[F. H. E., Syra- 
cuse, N Y. 

Probably 1100 cars in warehouses 
in this section, about the same as last 
year. Dealers pay 85c@$1 p bu to 
farmers, with few objectionable. Not 
many onions in growers’ hands.— 
[South Deerfield, Mass, 

Onions perhaps 75% of a_ crop, 
about 350 bus p acre of medium size, 
warehouses full and about the usual 
amount here now. Not many onions 
remain in growers’ hands.—[W. L. H., 
Sunderland, Mass. 

Onions not sold to date are 1500 
bags now stored in barns for higher 
prices. Growers received $1.25@1.75 
p cwt for shipments. Onions medium 
size with no rot, yield about 300 bus 
p acre.—[F. E. F., Franklin Co, Mass. 


At New York, onions in more lib- 
eral supply, market easy, several cars 
of Col and O yellow offered at $2.25 
p bag, Shelter Island yellow sold at 
2@2.50 p bbl, red 2@2.25, state and 
western yellow and red 1@2.25 p 
bag, Ct valley yellow 2.10@2.25, white 
1@2 p bskt. 





At Cincinnati, O, No 2 red wheat 
$1.25 p bu, No 2 white corn 67c, brar 
21 p ton, mixed feed 23, timothy hay 
19@21, No 2 white oats 93c p bu 
timothy seed 3, clover seed 9.75. 





3 THE POTATO SITUATION © 







Moe eae srl 


- Americaw -Agriculturist 


Western New York potatoes are gy 
poor that few are moving to outside 
markets. In fact, Michigan and Ney 
Jersey are shipping potatoes into the 
state in large quantities to take care 
of immediate consumption. Outside 
potatoes sold at 80 to 85c p bu de. 
livered. Prices are steadily advanc. 
ing, Maine shippers getting 89@9%¢. 
In Aroostook county, Me, growers arg 
receiving 75@85c p bu and many are 
holding for advance. That consumers 
will pay $3 p bbl for good potatoes ip 
January is the belief of many grow. 
ers. . 
No potatoes for shipment, hundreds 
of acres scarcely paying for digging 
Many farmers must buy for their own 
use. Blight was the cause.—[F. 9 
D., Steuben County, N Y. 

Potatoes $2 p bbl and advancing 


every week. Crop damaged even 
more than supposed because of 
rot and blight—[F. S. M., Eagle 


Bridge, N Y. 

Crop will average about 80 bbls p 
acre, crop under size but good keep. 
ing quality, selling at $2 p bbl anda 
better although some farmers are 
delivering on old contracts at §], 
{L. K., Mars Hill, Me. 

Potatoes 75% of a 
so good in quality before. No rot, all 
housed in good condition. Farmers 
selling at $2 p bbl and better.—[n, 
J. &S., Ashland, Me. 


crop. Never 


About 60% of last year’s crop of 
potatoes in this. section, stock is of 
excellent quality, free from rot and 


scab, although smaller in size than 
normal. Growers selling freely at 
72@7ic.—[H. W. G., Fort Kent, Me. 

Potatoes practically all housed, 
yield uneven, under normal. Present 
prices $2.15 p bbl of 11 pks. Cool, 
dry weather stopped rot in nick of 
time. Potatoes will be of good 
quality.—[F. A. B., Aroostook County, 
Me. 

Bid prices 30@35c p bu, potatoes 
not keeping well, at least 60% are 
rotting.—[F. S. B., Sauk County, 
Wi 


s. 
Late blight and fall late play havoc 
with potato crop, especially on heavy 


lands. Will not harvest more than 
25 to 40% of fair crop. Prices to 
growers 30@35c.—[A. D. B., Wau- 
paca, Wis. 


At New York, following recent ad- 
vances demand has fallen off slightly 
and under more liberal receipts pota.- 
toes are steady to easy, some slight 
reductions noted on less desirable 
quality stock. Maine potatoes in bulk 
guotable at $2.50@2.75 p 180 Ibs, or 
2.40@2.50 p 168-lb bag, state 2.25@ 
2.50 p 180 lbs, Mich 2.20@2.25, LI 
2.75@38, Jersey round 1.90@2.25 p bag, 
southern 1.50@1.75, southern sweet 
potatoes 1.25@1.75 p bbl. 


Advertise Potato Day 

See proclamation for NATIONAL 
POTATO DAY, Nov 25, on Page 4 this 
number. Buy some proclamations, 
mail ‘em to all your friends, to every- 
one you have ever sold to or bought 
from, to your local editor and daily 
paper. Supply your merchant so he 
can put one in every parcel he does 
up for his customers. Put a lot in 
every sack or barrel of potatoes you 
ship. Write, talk, preach, ADVER- 
TISE potatoes! But don’t cut the 
price—push to increase demand and 
it will help you and all other growers 
to*get better prices. 








Prices to Farmers 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Williamsport, wheat $1.05, 
prime, eastern steers 7%c, hogs 9%c, butter 30¢, 
milk, wholesale 4c, retail 7c, apples 60c. At Ker- 
moor, wheat 1.10, oats 60c, potatoes 40@50c, com 
90c, steers 10c p lb, lambs 15c, butter 30c, apples 
ew milk 8¢ p qt, mutton 11@12c p Ib, eggs 300 
p doz. 
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First Haverhill Sale 


The first sale of the Haverhill breeders, held at 
Haverhill, Mass, was the best salé of pure-bred 
Holstein-Friesians ever conducted in that section of 
the state. Seventy animals were sold for $9770, an 
average price per head of $139. The highest price 
paid was $410, by S. N. Little of Atkinson Depot, 
N_H, for Abbie Pietertje 24, who was consigned by 
M. E. Woodworth of the same place. The sale was 
managed by the Liverpool sale and pedigree com- 
pany, and the auctioneer was J. E. Mack. Below is 
a list of the highest priced animals: 

Abbie Pietertje 2d, 8. N. Little, Atkinson Depot, 
GE s55Vedeetdeieseessc¥eoteessethsrvercene $410 


Haverhill, Mass 
Mollie Clothilde Soldene 2d, Geo Ferguson ...... 4006 
Bertha Pietertje Fairfax Beauty, W. H. Elliott, 

CO ke Fe pee ae 370 
Virginia Glimmer of the Hill 2d, Geo Ferguson.. 325 
Zubrod De Kol Johanna 2d, H. 8. Cheney, 

Southbridge, Mass ....ccccscsssccsseccccces 
Leona Netherland Mechthilde, Geo Ferguson .... 250 
Tidy of Maple Grange, 8. N. Little ............ 240 
Heifer calf, Henry W. Keyes, North Haverhill, 
Mollie De Kol Clothilde 2d, H. 8. Cheney ..... 
West View Koningen, H. C. Hambly, Fall B 








Ida Carrie De Kol, Geo 8. Baker 
Mechthilde Vernon De Kol 24, M. T. Carrigan, 
Concord, Mass .esecsccccsecccccecssccccecss 5 


A Remarkable Guernsey Sale 


On Wednesday, September 15, at Florham farms, 
Madison, N J, Mr J. L. Hope offered 81 head of 






Guernseys, which brought at auction $43,235, this 
being an average of $533.76. While the sale was 
void of extreme prices, yet there were many seisé- 
tional features. In several instances, where two of 
three animals were brought into the ring and buyers 
offered their cheice, the bidding became rited, 
and th@ person to whose lot the choice fel ld 
take all that were put‘up. The highest price. v, 
was aid for Florham Gold Lassie, a beautiful youl 
cow, while the young bull, Florham Admiral, but 4 
few months old, brought $825. Two other yous 
animals were secured as herd headers, one at $700 


and another at $500. 

Fully 400 persons were present, and among them 
a great many of the prominent breeders of Guernsey® 
Pres Fisher and Messrs Marsh, Shoemaker, 0 
ville, Gill and Phillips of the executive ar 
the American Guernsey cattle club were 
Messrs Rice and Lincoln from Massachusetts, 
Holton and Messrs Roberts, Crozer and Fretz from 
Pennsylvania, Dr Russell and Messrs Hotchkiss 

te and Beardsley from New York, and Messrs 
Leeds, Haskell and Lindabury from New Jersey were 
seen around the ring. Mr Louis R. Gray of Rio d¢ 
Janeiro was present at the sale, and secured & 
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Batley Homcted 88- auctioneer. —{J. W. 8. 


Pennsylvania Holstein Sale 


The character ond scope of the sale to_be held at 


of Dr Hand of Dalton, Pa, N 
the re under the r — ¥- of the Nofthern Pennsyl- 
any club, may be by a 


’ Holstein gg 
amd letter written by F. Resseguie, secretary of 
the sale committee, in which Mr Resseguie says: 
“We feel that we are placing in this sale the very 
pest cattle ever in a sale ring in Pennsylvania. 

of them are fresh cows with creditable records. 


Many 

ization comprises the counties of Susque- 
ey fayne, Tioga Lackawanna Bradford, 
Wroming, and Luzerne, which includes a large 
majority of the Holsteins of the state. We expect 
to hold two sales each year. 


A notable feature of this sale is the large number 
of fresh cows and cows soon due that are to be sold, 
those in this class numbering close to 50 head. The 
sale will therefore afford a good opportunity for 
puyers looking for winter milkers. In the sale will 
be daughters of several prominent sires. including 
the $10,000 bull, King Pontiac Alcartra Pietje, and 
of Korndyke Abbekerk Netherland, whose dam, the 


34-pound cow, Milanhurst America De Kol, is now 
making a remarkable year’s butter record. She has 
just broken the world’s record, eight months after 
calving, by producing over 25 pounds of butter in 


seyen days, which is about four pounds higher than 
the recor@ of the former world’s champion in this 
A. H. 


class.— 


Big Syracuse Sale 


The 18th sale of the Breeders’ consignment 
gale company at Syracuse, N Y, October 12 and i3, 
was a great success as far as quality and breeding 

were concerned, the consignors keeping up to their 
ual high standard of their offerings, but the usuul 
attendance was not there. As a consequence, the 
bidding was slow and the animals did not bring the 
prices that were expected,s 134 head — 
total of $51,405, er an average of $384 per head. 
The highest priced animal was #4 by John 
Arfmann ,of Middletown, N Y, and was purchased 
by Robert. Mead of West Rutland, Vt. He is a son 
of the $50,000 bull, King Segis Pontiac Alcartra, 
and Meta Hengerveld, a 30-Ib daughter of Hengerveld 
De Kol, one of the greatest sires of the breed. Mr 
Mead bid him in for $5200. Some of the highest 
priced animals were sold as follows: 


King Alcarta Hengerveld, Rebert F. Mead, 


Avest MemtamG, VE on ccdcccccgccvcveseccss $5,200 
Finderne Pride Johanna Korndyke, D. D. , 

Atkin, Flint, Mich .....ssccccccccseessss 3,200 
King Pontiac Segis. Lawson Holding Co, La- 

grangeville, N VY ..sccccssscssceeceverses 2,500, 
Segis Beets Girl, Ralph King, Mento, O°::..:: 2,250 
vt reaties Jeweline, W. M. Backus, ned Ber- 2.000 


N Y 
Meta. "Hengerveld 24d, H. M. Dunham ‘’ Son, 





Marcellus, N Y_ ...csssseeceseres 
King Pontiac Flamboro, Auree Walt 
ROU, FFE cvccegescscvsce 
Blue Label Queen Snowbail, — 


“prockville, Ont 
King Valdessa Korndyke, 
ing Ridge, N J 
The sale was managed by the Liverpool sale and 
pedigree company, and the auctioneers were Kelley 

& Haeger. 


Poultry Winnings 
In @ recent letter from J. L. Thomas of Bingham- 
ton, N Y¥, breeder of Sicilian Buttercups, he says: 
‘My winnings at the Binghamton industrial exposi- 





Our _winni: onds, 
thirds, two fourths, three chomp ionships, two grand 
championships. —(E- A. #H. 


‘Coming Events 


time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two wi 





Place, date, 


more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 

the meeting 1s one of more than merely local town- 

ship interest. Send in your notice as much in 

advance as possible. 

Rattonal "peteto “dag. to be observed everywhere. aa 
‘at! pota ». to served ev ere 
Thanksgiving, Thursday, Nov 25 


Atlantic deeper waterways, eighth annual convention 
for intercoastal canal, Boston to Florida, —, 
Atlantic and state conferences, 


Tuberculosis North 
tuberculosis assn, 105 


under auspices | of national 
d St. N 


E 2 t. Y, at Albany, N Y, Noy 4-5 
Agricultural day in Ohio, by proclamation of Cu 
Willis, Nov 12 


Agricultural extension schools in Ohio, Noy 22-Mar 15 


Cleveland automobile show, Cleveland, O, ‘Jan 8-15 
N J hort meeting, Freehold. Dec 1-2 
Farmers’ institute, Hightstown, Dec 21 
N J state board of agriculture, Trenton, Feb 2-4 
Mercer Co board of agriculture, Trenton, Feb 28 
Palace poultry show, New ork city, Dee 6-10 
Pa state hort soc, Reading. Pa, Jan 17-22, 16 
Md hort soc, Baltimore, Md Nov 18-19 
Monmouth poultry club, Red Bank, N J, Nov 23-27 


North Jersey poultry assn. Newton, N J, . Dee 14-17 
N J agri short course, New Brunswick, N J, opens 


Nov 15 
Kutztown poultry assn, Kutztown, Dec 6-11 
Kent Co corn and agri show, Dover, Del, Nov 25 
Lerks corn contest, Reading, I’a, Dec 2-4 


Reading poultry and pigeon ass, Reading, re. 
ec 


6-11 

Corn and poultry show, Lebanon, Pa, Nov 22 

Greater Buffalo poultry — Buffalo, N Y, Nov 22-27 

Poultry fanciers’ assn, Brooklyn, N Y, Nov 16-20 

N J poultry, pigeon and pet stock assn, Paterson, 

N Y¥ state dairymen’s assn, Rochester, N Y, Dec 14-17 
Pa farmers’ week, state college, Pa 

Dec 27, *15-Jan 1, °16 

Monmouth poultry club, Red Bank, N J, Nov 23-27 


Monmouth Co hort soc, Red Bank, N J, Oct 27-28 
Madison Square poultry show, New York city, 
Dec 3l-Jan 6 
Meetings at Panama Exposition 
American Aberdeen- Angus breeds’ assp, San Feaneteee, 
ot 
Red Polled cattle club of America, San Poeasions, 
t 
The Polled Durbam breeders’ 
California creamery operators’ 


assn, San Francisco, 
Oct 26 
assn, San Francisco, 


American Poland-China record assn, San Prenciges, . 
Nov ; 


Romney sheep breeders’ assn. San Francisco, Nov 4 
Continental Dorset club, San Francisco, Nov 5 
National swine growers’ assn, San Franscisco, Nov 5 
American Rambouillet sheep breeders’ assn, San_Fran- 
cisco, Nov 5-6 
American Hampshire sheep assn, San Prenctsce, P 
Nov 
American Oxford Down record assn, San Peenaiane, 
ov 








SWINE BREEDERS 





TYWACANA BERKSHIRES| 
50 CHOICE GILTS 


(Cholera Immune) 
Bred to our great Boar, 
Successor’s Longfellow 180,- 
594, first prize senior yearling 
boar, 1914, at Forest City, 
Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin 
State Fairs. 
Write For Deseriptive Cireular and 

TYWACANA FARMS, A.E. W Wright, 
Supt. Boxé9, Farmingdale, LL, 






























Delchester Berkshires 


We can offer you boars and gilts of spring far- 

row, 1915. Our fall litters are coming along strong. 

ja can make up some good trios from oy 
ur pigs are of the large, prolific kind, 

i by such boars as Baron O*Delchester, arseses, 

and Black Star 7th, 194083. 


DELCHESTER FARMS, Ed t, Pennsyly 














TOWNSEND FARMS 


BER KSHIRES 


Headed by ARTFUL DUKE 62d, Ist prize 
senior yearling boar at Berkshire Congress Show 
in 1914. Write us your wants, we can supply you 


TOWNSEND FARMS, new LONDON, o. 


teenie 


BUY YOUR BOAR NOW 


Between Thanksgiving and Christmas, I will be be- 
sieged by buyers looking for boars fit for immedigte 
service. "While I will probably be able to satisfy their 
a ~~ they will have been picked over consider- 
er buy now so that Mr Man will feel at 
have his mind on business when the busy 

season comes. 

A. A. BUCKLEY, Woodrow Farm, BROAD AXE, PA. 

















75 CHOICE BERKSHIRE PIGS sired by Prides Hope- 
167999, a grandson of Maeterpiece 77000, and 
from dams of cna breeding $12.50 each. Registered, 
crated and express paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Pride Home Farm, J. Will Mayes, Prop., Howard, Pa. 
Berkshires, boars and glits of the best breeding. 
Oxford rams and ewes, imported, or sired by imported 
rams. The above will-be sold cheap if taken soon. 
H. 8. TILBURY, Rt. 2, OWEGO, N. Y. 


Bell Tel. EAST VIEW FARM . 


ERKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD ‘'N. Y 














Large Berkshires 


AT HIGHWOOD 
Eight young bred sows, sold by us to 
William Riis of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
farrowed seventy-one live pigs, their first 
litters after being on shipboard sixty 
days and traveling 9000 miles. 
Selected boars and bred ‘sows for sale. 


H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Dundee, N. Y. 


Championship Blood Predominates 
Rapid maturity and prolificacy have been requisite 
factors in the development of 

The Fairview Farm Berkshire Herd 


We have some splendid fall 1914 boars and gilte 

and mated trios of spring pigs to offer at- this time. 

FAIRVIBW FARM, GEES A. Se | 
. D. No. 


L. Pike, Proprietor 
B k ° for the Farmer 
er shires and Breeder 
Boars for service. Spring, summer and fall pigs, 
either sex. Mammoth Bronze turkeys. 
HOOD FARM, - - LOWELL, MASS. 


erkshires of Quality 


Stock of all ages and both sexes 
at aprice you can afford to vy. 


B. W. Brace, Albion, N. Y. 














Meadowview Berkshires 


are large Berkshires. 150 for sale. Write your wants 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 





_BERKSHIRES fete A few Sept. boars, and 


Satistucton fusranteed. 


STRYKER, OHIO 


Write your wants. 








UPLAND FARMS 


We have just imported from England the cele- 
brated Tamworth boar, General Haigh, No. 19581 
who won the First Prize and Reserve Champion- 
ship at the Royal Agricultural Show, England, 
1915. We are prepared to take orders for young 
pigs from this celebrated ar, out of our best 
sows, for February and March delivery. 


H: E. Mardock, Mg¢r:, Ipswich, Mass. 
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SHEEP BREBDERS 








IU AL 
Large 
Yorkshire 


BOARS 


Ready for immediate service. 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


CHAZY, NEW YORK 





poe hy 








BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. ¥ 


D aad spring pigs of March and April far- 
urocs ;, Bred from our large show and breed 
ing boars. Ready to ship at once. Gilts and sows 
bred for fall farrow. Prices reasonable. 

Cc. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO, - Pleasantville, 0. 





Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for cotnlogne. 

HENRY L. W 


Box 10, Springfield Celene, N. Y¥. 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 


C. T. BRETTELL. Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES, 


RAMS AND EWES for sale 


H.B. Covert, Lodi, N.Y. 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


Choice yearlings of both sexes for sale. Also a very 
handsome spring farrowed Hampshire boar and a few 
sow pigs. ARTHUR 8. DAVIS, Chili Station, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and 

independent with no capital invested. Kvery branch of 
the a taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog ones Nat'l School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, I). Carey M. Jones, Pres. 

















DUROCS: Bred and open gilts, tried sows, and boars. 
Also fall. pigs for sale. They are the kind that get 


big quick Indian Runner ducks that were — 
defeated in any show. White Wyandotte chick 
J. H. STUART, BREMEN, OHIO 





SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Bestof breeding. C.E.Barnes.Oxford.N.Y. 





‘WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 


HOICE DUROC PIGS 
Both sexes— = of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
WwW. EB. BOWEN, R. F. D. 2 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Boars ready for service, bred sows and epring pigs, 
almost all sf Ss sired by our one 
Cc. M. & F. A. BEATTY RIENT. “OHIO 


Special Oct. Sale. Poland-Chinas, large, prolific; 
Breeders all registered. Special bargains in boar pigs 
and young pigs in pairs. Express paid on all pigs 
sold this month (Oct.). Write at once for Oct. prices 
G. 8. HALL, - . FARMDALE, OHIO 











REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS 


Large, smooth type spring gilts and boars. 1 yr. boars, 
fail pigs; either sex. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Ritchey & Brokaw, R. D. 2, Flushing, 0. 





BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 
Serviceable boars and sows. Spring and fall pigs. 
Write your wants and I will tell you the nearest I 


have to your wants. 
GEORGE SPRAGUE, GRAFTON, 0. 


Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 


Best strains. Prices right. A few spring left. Now 
booking orders for pigs of August farrow. 


EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


Route 2, 








POULTRY 


8O MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
uarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 

roken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


S. C. Wh. Leghorns 


EXCLUSIVELY 
Our strain are pronounced by leading 
utility men and judges wherever we dis- 
play them as being the Standard for 
utility Leghorns. Testimonials galore. 
Sreeeing stock the very best. Catalogue 
ree, 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 

F. J. DeHart. Cortland, N. ¥ 


Thoroughbred Poultry 


Rhode island Whites, pullets $1.50 and cockerels $2 
each. Aliso S. C. Buff Orpington pullets $1 and cock- 
erels $1.50 each. Some late hatched Buttercups $1 each. 
This poultry is good size, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
JOHN W. FUNK, Mercersburg, Franklin Co., Pa. 


BREEDERS 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


Country Life Farm Offers 


Holstein Bull born in January, 1915 


Sired by a 30.82 lb. son of Aaggie Cornucopia Jo- 
hanna Lad and out of a granddaughter of Pontiac 
Korndyke, with a Junior 2 year old record of 14,52 
Ibs. butter in 7 days and 58.834 Ibs. in 30 days. 
The next dam has a record of 19.458 Ibs. butter in 
7 days and is the dam of 3 A. R. O. daughters. 
This is a nice straight bull and has great breeding. 
For quick sale $75, with all papers. 


H.H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N, Y. 


WORLD’S CHAMPION 
AYRSHIRES 


We are now able to offer a few bull calves, grandsons 
of our world’s champion cow, Auchenbrain Brown 
Kate 4th, from dams with high advanced registry 
records. Our herd averaged 12,000 pounds milk per 
year. Prices reasonable. Write for particulars. 

PENSHURST FARM, ° NARBERTH, PA. 


THE LAKESIDE HERD 


A grand lot of yearling bulls, ready for service, 
at very low figures. Also a choice lot of bull calves, 
heifer calves, yearling heifers, heifers bred to ‘the 
best class of bulls. Some choice young cows. Write 


your wants 
E. A. POWELL, 
904 W. Genesee St., - - 


Milanhurst Farms 


(ffers 6 Holstein heifer calves, grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 














Syracuse, N. ¥. 





marked, good individuals, dams eired by 
one of the best sons of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke. ELSBREE BROS., Milian, Pa. 





A CARLOAD OF 


A.R.O. Holstein Cows 
and 5 Yearling Bulls 


of the best of breeding for sale, 
BLEWER, : - OWEGO, N. Y. 


4 () HIGH GRADE 
HOLSTEIN COWS 
that are fresh and nearby springers 
10 nicely marked, well bred yearling heifers, 8300 


FRED A. 








buys them. 

at & iw high grade heifer and bull calves, $10 and 

A. BR. ROWE & SON, . TRUXTON, N. ¥ 
REGISTERED 


HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 


1 to 3 mos. old, nicely marked, well bred, $85 up. 
Registered Holstein bulls, 1 to . os old, good in- 
aa ~~ ARS er? way, $35 
rade r calves, from high. vyrede, heavy. - 
ducing stock. $10 to $15 ips 


J. A. LEACH, aS CORTLAND, WN. ¥, 











S.C.W. Leghorns, Barron- Wyckoff Strain, 
cocks and cockerels; hens and pullets. Price right 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE ALLEN POULTRY FARM, RIVERDALE, MD. 


Tom Barron S.C. White Leghorns 


Breeding cockerels, stock imported direct from England. 
Strong, vigorous, handsome birds from world’s . me? 
pion pedigree layers. David Hammond, Cortland, Y. 








WE ARE NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR 


Baby Chix, Bees and Queens 


for spring delivery. Let us quote you prices. 
THE DEROY TAYLOR CO., - NEWARK, N. Y¥ 





TAMWORTHS ta viesy 
grazing hog of yy = large. 
Drawer 217, 


ular Free. 


thrifty and prolific. Best 
WARREN: MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 





FOR SALE 
PRIZE WINNING CHESTER WHITES 
from the champion herd at New York State Fair. The 
first prize boar pig and junior champion, price $30. 
rst and second prize sow pigs, out of the same 
litter, and of April 23 farrow, price $25 each. Second 
boar under one year, price $25, and 6 April 

Its of Xpril sor at $20, and 4 nice sow pigs of 
‘uly farrow at acir: 

At the head o this her’ stands the champion and 
grand — boar that never hes been defeated in 
the show rin, 

JOHN B. JOHNSON, 


RIDGELY MANOR FARM 


Pedigree Chester Whites 
BOX 58, STONE RIDGE, ULSTER CO., N.*Y. 


BR. 4, ROME, N. Y. 





Silver Laced Wyandottes 


state and females $2 up. Breeding ducks $2 up. 
Rouen and Indian Runner ducks. 
Aidham Poultry Farm, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
for eggs and meat. Heavy winter layers. White Or- 











pington cockerels, pullets and yearling stock. Honest 

values and square deal guaranteed. 

RELIABLE YARDS, Box A, LYONS, N. ¥ 

ryan aa WSS THRIFTY-BRED MOOS 
Wyandottes, Silver Campines, 8. C. Buff and 

White Leghorns. Utmost satisfaction assured. Stock, 

chicks and eggs. Illustrated circular. 

OWNLAND FARMS, - SOUTH HAMMOND, N. ¥. 





w prices on turkeys,ducks, 
Special Fall Sale i geese, chickens, Bel lgian 
hares, Guinea pigs, and dogs. This Special Sale only 
during Oct. and Nov. Write for free price list. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. H. A. Souder, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 





HORSES, JACKS AND MULES 





MULE FOOT HOGS 
for ehipertot, ‘Nesistered. Price tit 


ts, 
for shipment 
BURKETT BROS., - - COLUMBUS, 0. 


Several highly graded Percheron Fillies 


one, two and years old pair of young 
horses, gray and black, weight 8000 ibe for canes wore 


GRAYFIELDS FARMS - Greenwich, N.Y. 





MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 





REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS 
f to six months. weigh 
kind with plenty of quality ‘ales erellione trons 023 
to five years, and 50 Shetland ponies. 
F. B. STEWART. - ESPYVILID, PS 





Holstein Buil 


Son of King Quality, from an A. B. O. ye of 
King Walker, ready for ay for @ quick sale, 
$125. First check gets him. 


J. A. STANTON & SON, NEW WOODSTOCK, N. ¥, 


: H to quick buyers, for bull calves, 
Special Prices from four to nine months old, 
backed by 30-lb butter records on both sides of pedi- 
ree. Veeman, Lyons, Pontiac and Segis strains. 
rate pleut what you wish to per, Write ¥ 
IVORY R. FOSTER, Owego, N. E. H. FO 
Barton, N. ¥Y. Address correspondence to Barton, N. xX 


Registered Holsteins!.'t'o. Cows Hh} 
by Golden Segis De Kol Korndyke whose 6 
dam and sister’ average 35.91 a butter in seven 

HOME FARM CENTBE VALLEY,. PA. 


1100 pounds of butter in 365 days 


The youngest cow in the worl 
is a Polled Holstein. Send “tac =. oe ae 


GEO. E. STEVENSON & SONS, Clarks Summit, Pa. 














Registered bulls from 1 


Holsteins — months old, $30 and 


Write for pedigrees, 
BROOKDALE FARM, GREENVILLE, DEL, 





FOR SALE—Three Holstein service bulls, 

Sept. and Oct. use, Tw) old rite $100 and ae iss 
youngsters 6 and 8 mos. 3 on 

for photo and breeding. 


Brown Bros., St. Lawrence Co., yg Rw 


Holstein Bull Galvee 


The best breeding at farmers’ prices. 
JOHN H. CAMPBELL, RB. F. D. 1, Binghamton, N. ¥, 


Guernsey F Bull Calves 


Holstein. Bull Calves Pox Bicod ww. was 
134 They on are . cites 
- 4A 8, RAR OrehardPk, 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


A 


American Agrictlturist 











a "Siideasaur FARMS 
28 LB. BULL a 
old, # white es sees 


winter and is sure ~“_- 
Pagles Stk clase. Witte for proposition. 
F. C. Soule & Sons, Syracuse, N.Y. 











SPRINGDALE FARM 


the best place to buy 


Grade Holstein 


J aug Bont, Oct well-bred cows served to freshen 


and Nov. All large and heavy 
ml to i heifers, - served to reg. bulls. 


Holstein. buils. 


A few young 
CORTLAND, N. 


PF. P. SAUNDERS. & SON, - 


S 
S 


in 


Y. 












DO NOT WAIT 


A chance of a lifetime to buy a herd bull. 
He is sired Se a grandson of King of the 
Pontiacs, out of cow that made @ reco 
of 32.43 Ibs. * putter ‘in in 7 days. His dam is 
@. good producing The first check for 
$55 takes him, "write today. 


seavene Bros. Ge, Liverpool,N.Y. 


Rtiamaionll 


SSG. LyX FeE ype 





$75_FOR SALE—$/75 


A "hr. fine youn a. born April 22, 1915. Dam 
3 








nt 


oo 


20 1 vies, 9.47 Ibs. in 30 days. Her sir 2 
+ ag! a 22.66 Ibs., a daughter == 
of Vrena, aleohe 24, s 31.24. Sired by King Veeman == 


an 
sid, seven 30 Ib. da 


tiac Hengerveld, he a son of King Segis Pontiac = 

a from 29.14 daughter of Sir Veeman =— 
ughters. Write soon and 

a herd that is making good the year 





HOLSTEINS OF HIGHEST QUALITY - 





We Have Told You 


about the great bull, King Dollar, and a very few of 
his associates who will be included in 


About 


350 head that will be offered in 


The Four Great Days 
of Sale 


There is a lot of wonderfully good cattle to be sold. 


This Is 


a chance to buy from a select lot, including 4 large 
number sired by such well-known and well-bred sires 
as King Segis Pontiac Alcartra, Aaltje Salo Mercedes 
De Kol Prince, Sir Netherland Johanna De Kol, 
Count Pontiac Spofford, King Segis Pontiac Ideal, 
Tidy Abbekerk Prince, Pontiac Korndyke, Artis Pon- 
tiac Winana, King Pontiac Calypso, King Walker, 
King Pontiac Canary, Oakland Sandes Burke, Peck 
Butter Boy, Rouble Peck Butter Boy, Artis De Kol 
Walker, Lilith Pauline De Kol’s Count, Westside 
Ladoga, Westside King Ladoga Veeman, Spring Farm 
Butter Boy, Beauty Pietertje Hamilton, King Pontiac 
Walker, King of the Pontiacs, etc. (These are taken 
from only part of the entries as at the time of writ- 
ing this advertisement a large number of the entries 
for the nearly 350 head contracted have not been 


get a bull from 
around. 
DAVIS & ADAMS 


Munneville Madison Co., N. Y. 














$100 Buys heifer calf 
three months old 
$1 Buys heifer six menthe old ; 20-Ib. dam ; 
t glover to 30-Ib. ir. 4 year old. 
Bulls Grandsons, King of the Pontiacs 
tested dams, $100 to $150. 
Address, W. H. MACE, CORTLAND, N. Y. 








° . Of . FB. 
Riverside Stock Farm 2%" %,F.,>". 
1915. A nicé, straight calf. Sire. King Pontiac Boon 


ith, a son of King of the Pontiacs, with a 30-Ib. 
Dam 24-lb. daughter of Aaggie Cornucopia Jo- 
of es 7 Price $75 if taken soon. First check gets 


im A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N Y. 





received.) 


Sruanon ba Bs8 i... 


day. Nor would we 





Your Opportunity 


to buy daughters of such sires does not come every 
want you to overlook grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, King Segis Pon- 


LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE CoO., INC., Sale Managers 


tiac, Beauty Pietertje Hamilton, King of the Black 
& Whites, Oh, what’s the use. We haven’t 
room to name them, but you will find among them a 
large number of the greatest sires that ever lived. 


To Buy Holsteins 


you have wasted much time and been to needless ex- 
pense. The time spent in getting from one herd to 
another and the expenses incurred are needless, 


These Sales 


November 15-16, 1915 November 17-18, 1915 
Syracuse Sale Pavilion Holstein Sale Pavilion 
Syracuse, N. Y. Earlville, N. Y. 


afford you a splendid opportunity to inspect and select 
from nearly 350 head of animals that are for sale and 
that you’ can buy at your own price. You can arrive 
in Syracuse Monday morning in plenty of time for 
sale. Earlville is but 42 miles distant, allowing you 
to leave Syracuse Wednesday morning, arriving in 
plenty of time for the sale; and there is excellent train 
service, allowing you to return at the close of the sale. 
Further, purchases from the two sales may be shipped 
in one carload. 


‘If You Want 


A. R. O. cows, daughters of large record dams, daugh- 
ters of famous sires, granddaughters of sires and dams 
long prominent in Holstein circles and including many 
past ‘and present champions, fresh cows, springers, 
open heifers, herd sire, one or a carload, do not miss 
these sales. 

All over 6 months of age will be tuberculin tested 
by state approved veterinarians. 

For catalog write at once to 





LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 








STU 





i 











Jenningshurst Stock Farms 


Offers a son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, the $25,000 bull. 
of this bull is a daughter of Pontiac Korndyke, with an A. R. O. record. 


This bull is a splendid individual, 
nicely marked and ready for service. 


The dam 


TOWANDA, PENNSYLVANIA 











. W. JENNINGS 





Head your herd with a son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 





io Ib. ” "9. oid, $150 


ready for use 
E. H. KNAPP & SON 








No 2, born Dec. 1, 1914, 
old, 6 dams in pedigree av. 29 Ibs., $100. 
well grown and nicely marked, dams sure to increase records. No 1 is 
They will be sold quick. 


: pve, | King of the Pontiacs; dam 1091 Ibs. butter, 26193 me, milk in LF ap 
1 born Sept, 6, 1914, da 62% % _ blood 


m 13.80 Ibs. 1 yr. old, she 
dam 16.11 Ibs. 3 Eg 
These sre fine individuals, 


Write now 
FABIUS, NEW YORK 











East River Grade 
Holsteins for Sale 


120 EXTRA HIGH-GRADE Hol- 
stein cows. Some just fresh. Balance 
due Oct. & Nov... All in calf to Reg. 
bulls. Come and see these. STAY 
AND SEE THEM MILKED 

10 Heifer calves 6 months old. 

20 Heifer calves 10 days old. 

10 Registered bulls. I keep only 
the best cows that can be found in 
this great dairy section. 

Bell Phone 14 F 5 or 
McGraw 43 F 2 


ste B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 











70 Registered 
HOLSTEINS 


AT AUCTION 


from the herds of Sam yeu North Ben- 
ton, Ohio, and J. A. & W. W. Watson, 
Youngstown, Ohio, at the 


J. A. WATSON FARM, Youngstown, Ohio 


Monday, Nov. 1, 1915 


A lange number of fresh cows and springers any 
choice heifers. A select line of young lis. ws 
catalog address 


The Ohio Holstein Breeders’ Sale Co. 
15 Wick Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 





PO 








600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W..H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 


BULLS six to ten months old, light in color, straight, 
well 








' Who is the lucky man? 
- C..L. Banks & Son. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin,N.Y. 











fresh 

. v heltere 7 Socket and 
: size; also 1 of spmered cattle, consist- 
of 50 cows, 25 heifers and balance cal Prices 













is one of the most promising daughters of Sir 
Veeman Hengerveld, the greatest sire of the 
present day. 


W. D. ROBENS, POLAND, N. Y. 


* * 
A Chance of a Lifetime bred. 
to sécure a great pure-bred Holstein bull for oe. 
Sir Korndyke Pontiac Joe, born May 13, 19 a 
yery fine individual, in color largely white. SIRF 
Sir Korndyke Pontiac Artis, who has now nearly 
50 A. R. O. daughters; the oldest has made over 
30 Ibs. butter in 7 days, and all of them have 
large records for age, His dam. Pontiac Artis, 
won $296 from the association, the most that any 
cow_ever won. DAM. 8. V Hi, Pontiac Eppie, 
A. BR. O. 13.86 Ibs. butter in 7 days at 2 yrs 
and 2 months, under unfavorzble conditions; she 








300 Head For Sale. 


Sposa Holsteins 


istered bull calves 1 to 6 
scat ae old $25 to $50 each. 5 heifer 
fey $100 each. % Holstein heifer 

nd bail ¢ calves $15 each, express 
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DATS OF SALE 


HAMA 
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quality to the sale. 
sire, Segis Hengerveld Beets Lyons. 
as will the get of Sir Genesta Korndyke, a 25-lb. son of Rag Apple 
Korndyke (and thus a brother to Mr. Cabana’s Rag Apple Korn- 
dyke 8th), to whom some of the good cows in the sale have been 
Milanhurst America De Kol, the 34-lb. dam of the first- 
named sire, has just broken the World’s Record, 8 months after calv- 
ing, with over 25 lbs. butter in 7 days. 


state-approved veterinarian—a reputation-making sale, 
the combined efforts of two dozen of Pennsylvania's leading breeders. 


AvucTiONEERS—KELLEY, HAEGER, BAXTER. 


Close to 50 Fresh Cows and Cows Soon Due 
Will constitute the big feature of the 
Northern Pennsylvania 
Holstein Breeders’ 


Club Sale 


At the barns of Dr. Hand, Dalton, Pa., Nov. 3 
and 4. 
and with excellent trolley service to Scranton.) 


(On the main line of the D. L. & W., 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE CHAMPION JUNIOR 2-YR. OLD, 
Titusdale Riskie Girl, due in early November by a 30-lk son of 
Sir Korndyke Pontiac Artis and grandson of Sir Veeman Henger- 
veld, is one of the prominent offerings. She is individually of show 
quality, and is undoubtedly one of the finest heifers, in every respect, 
ever led into a sale ring. 

THE $10,000.00 BuLL, King Pontiac Alcartra Pietje, will be 
represented in the sale by a son and four beautiful daughters, and in 
the sale will be some fine young cows in calf by him. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE 34-LB. SRE, Korndyke Abbekerk Nether- 
land, and of the 30%4-lb. sire, Prince Segis Korndyke Jr., will add 
Some of the latter are soon due by the 32-lb. 
Their calves will be valuable, 


A sale of 150 Holsteins—the best Pennsylvania can offer, all old 
enough, either tuberculin-tested in advance or sold subject to test by a 
representing 


Write early for catalog to 


E. M. HASTINGS, Sale Manager, Lacona, N. Y. 











FT MI mm 
FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey Bull 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 


Offers Holstein Bull Calf 





paid ino ts of 5; t shipment. 1 i sonra wars gs =A Bull spoaye No 22530. 
rT 
grade —~ fa Gol Iden Cream of @prin = ringfield, oe cena is Pees born Apr. 1, ps: _ntedty marked, about half and half 
cy This is the SPOT forbargains.| in splendid condition and ready .for Price | in color; son of Pietje 22d Woodcrest 1 
Reagan Bros., Tully, N. Y. reasonable, if sold at once. App and out e Seediondan of DeKol Heng Burke 
bad _ . . 
RIDGEVIEW FARM, Box 8, Cazenovia, W. Y. | W. 8. HINCHBY, P: 0. Bor 729, Rochester, %. 
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Mrs Lacy as a Strategist 


Silas Dean believes that the saving of money should be the chief end of men and women--His belief shortened his wife’s life 


and is fast crushing his daughters--Clever Mrs Lacy takes advantage of Silas’s one weakness and from 
then on there is a metamorphosis on the Dean farm---By Elizabeth Burgess Hughes 


ELL, upon my soul,” contrib- 
W uted Mrs Albright, peering 
through her neighbor's stiff 
Nottingham lace curtains at the agile 
figure crossing the road, “if there 
don’t go Hester Lacy. I bet she’s 
come to visit her cousin, Alice 
French. Better looking than ever, 
ain't she? Been a widow about five 
years, now. My stars, if she ain’t go- 
jing into Silas Dean’s! Reckon she 
means to set her cap for Silas?” 

“Humph!” Mrs Baker secured a 
fleeting view of the road over her 
neighbor’s shoulders. “She wouldn't 
have him in his young days, let alone 
now. He wanted her bad enough, let 
me tell you, Evalina Albright, before 
she married Tom Lacy. Hester never 
could abide him. 

“But her and Silas’s wife, Nannie, 
was the best of friends.” 

“Oh, yes, she used to visit Nannie 
and she was fond of Nannie’s babies, 
put it’s my opinion she hadn't a mite 
of use for Silas. You know yourself,” 
she continued logically, “that Si Dean 
is a hard stick, a grasping, mean, 
miserly, old curmudgeon—” 

“Why, Mary Jane!” protested her 
friend, mildly, “ain’t you using pretty 
strong language? Though, of course, 
you ain’t far from right.” 

“Far?” scorned the other. “I 
ain't said half I could say. Didn’t 
his meanness and _ stinginess drive 
that poor, little, overworked wife of 
his into her grave? Why, at forty 
she looked like she was sixty, if a 
day. And them two little, measly 
looking girls of his, afraid to speak 
above a whisper, not daring to call 
their souls their own—”’ 

“Well, why don't you do something 


about it?” suggested Mrs Albright, 
who never took any responsibility 
herself. 


“Do something! I ain’t been in Si 
Dean's house since the day of Nan- 
nies funeral. He was plumb insult- 
ing on that occasion; and mighty few 
of his neighbors ever go about him. 
But I do feel sorry for them two 
poor, little girls of his—cooped up 
there like convicts, working day and 
night and never having a mite of fun. 
It's distressing.”’ 

“Wonder what he’ll say to Hester?” 
Mrs Albright peeped interestedly 
through the curtains as the lady in 
question opened the Dean gate. 

“Whatever he says, Hester can hold 
her own;” assured Mrs Baker, with 
some reason. “Silas is at home—I 
saw him go in just a minute ago. 
Well! Well! Bet a huckleberry he 
orders her off the premises. But if 
he does—” she added thoughtfully— 
“that ain’t no sign she’d get off ‘til 
she got good and ready. I’ve knowed 
Hester Lacy quite a spell.” 

Mrs Lacy’s brisk knock was an- 
swered by Silas Dean, himself. He 
stared as if a ghost had risen to con- 
front him. His lean, narrow face 
went an uncomfortable purple as he 
held out a hard and horny hand. 

“Hester Lacy, as I’m a-livin’! Well, 
this is a plumb shock. When did you 
strike town?” 

“Last night.” Mrs Lacy smiled, 
pleasantly. “I’m going to spend the 
summer with Cousin Alice. Thought 
I'd run over and see the girls.” 

Well on the shady side of forty, the 
woman on the doorstep was neverthe- 
less surprisingly youthful looking 
and attractive. Her round, rosy face 
showed neither line nor wrinkle, her 
brown hair no tinge of gray, and her 
dark eyes sparkled as they had twenty 
years ago. But Silas! A little pity 
crept into her glance at him. She 
remembered him as a blonde and not 
altogether unpleasing young person of 
domineering instincts; this gnarled, 
Wweather-beaten, snarling old man, the 
look of the miser stamped inerad- 
icably upon him, bore no resemblance 
to the Silas Dean of her youth. 

“Didn’t come to see me, then, eh?” 
Silas leered, with an effort at face- 
tiousness, and Mrs Lacy felt an in- 
clination to shiver. ‘Well, come in. 
The girls is down in the bottom 
Planting corn and can’t stop for visi- 
tors, the work being so behind, but 
Til try to entertain ye. Used to 
didn’t mind my society, eh?” 

She followed him into the bare, 
unhomelike hall and watched him 
open a door to the left. 

“Come in—this here’s our best 
room. Good enough, ain't it? ‘S 
what Isay. Girls been begging for a 
parlor, but I don’t cottor to no sech 
foolishness. I tell ‘em this room’s 
fine enough for anybody. Set down.” 
Hester Lacy “set.” Light from the 
Windows over which were drawn 
Shabby, green shades showed the 
barnlike room, in one corner of 
which a cheap, rickety washstand heid 
a cracked bowl and pitcher, opposite 
which stood a yellow pine bed of 


' fined 


that variety which seems to sit too 
high on its spindling legs. A decrepit 
rocking chair and two of the split- 
bottomed species completed the fur- 
nishings. Evidences of feminine 
cravings for the beautiful were plain 
in the “worked” shams, the home- 
made rug before the bed, the cheap, 
gaudy chromos and calendars on the 
walis, the bottle tied about with red 
ribbon and pasted over with catalog 
pictures, which sat on the long stretch 
of mantel. 

“And he, one of the richest men in 
the country,” thought Hester indig- 
nantly. She thought of her old friend, 
Nannie—Nannie of the yellow hair 
and the wide, blue, dreamer’s eyes— 
and felt a queer sinking of the heart. 
Nan was a frail flower to have been 
crushed under the tyrant thumb of 
this sort of domesticity. She recalled 
the girl’s love of pretty things, of re- 
surroundings, and wondered 
again at the ironic fate that yokes a 
bird of paradise with a crow. 

“Well, Hester, how you been mak- 
ing it? Time’s served you well— 
don’t look a day over thirty-five. I 
been feeling my age lately. But I 
been a hard worker—Nannie and me 
both was hard workers.” 

Nannie, fortunately, had been 
worked rapidly into rest; Silas ap- 
pea.ed good for an indefinite number 
of years. Hester looked at him. 


Silas Feels the Old Oharm 


“Well, I've had my share of work, 
too,” she agreed, cheerfully. “But 
I've had fun along with it. I don’t 
much believe in the all work and no 
play theory, Silas.” 


His name in that quick, sweet voice | 


stirred an unaccountable feeling in 
Silas’s breast, but he refuted her in- 
timation with a hasty, “Law, folks 
with any ambition ain’t got no time to 
play. They got to be working and 
saving before old age creeps on ’em. 
Throwing away your time on foolish- 
ness is a good way to land in the poor- 
house afore you die.” 

“T’d as soon die in the poorhouse 
as any other place.” Hester’s tones 
were shamelessly calm. “By that time 
I shall have ottlived all my vanity, 
you know, and one bed will be as 
good as another to die in.” 

“Law, Hester, you will have your 
joke.” Sila’s accent was indulgent, 
and he snickered. 

“Well, what have you got out of 
your work?” she persisted. 

“Got? Why, sixty thousand saited 
away, and two farms beside this here 
place, and—” 

“But you're getting old, you say— 
the money won't do you any good. 
The girls—" 

“No, you don’t.” Silas grinned 
shrewdly. “I’ve fixed that. I’ve made 
my will, you see. They'll not get the 
chance to run through with what I've 
made. The interest is all ‘ll be com- 
ing to them ’til they get old enough 








it 


“Get out of here” said 
the tall man quickly—and 
Silas got! 


to know how to take care of money— 
my age, let’s say. They'll be settled 
then, hard working, saving women, 
and they won’t want to run through 
with it.” 

“No, they won't want to run 
through with it—then,” acquiesced 
Hester mildly, but with an undercur- 
rent of regret. She thought of Nan’s 
girls dried to this man’s horrible 
middle age and groaned in spirit. 

“Girls is fools, anyway—always 
wanting clothes and gewgaws, and 
getting silly notions in their heads. 
I tell you, I keep mine under. But 
someway they don’t seem much ac- 
count for work. I can’t get as much 
out of the two of 'em as I could outer 
Nannie. Kinder spindlin’ they are; 
they ain’t got her get-up-and-get. 
Yeu ain’t going, Hester? Set and 
talk awhile.” 

“Oh, I'm coming back—to see the 
girls—" Hester's plump, gingham-clad 
figure was beyond the door, but she 
turned to add— “when they aren’t so 
busy.” 

“Don’t know when that'll be, then. 
They’s a powerful lot o’ work to be 
done ‘round here. Sometimes I think 
I'll have to get a housekeeper.” He 
leered again, and burst into a loud 
guffaw. “Wouldn't be a bad _ idea, 
eh? Ever think of getting married 
again, Hester?” 

“Oh, dear, yes,” said Hester, laugh- 
ing charmingly. “In fact, I mean to, 
some day.” 

“Got your man picked out?” Silas’s 
gnarled face, with its one yellow tooth, 
approached her closely. She drew 
back a little, then shook her head 
archly. 

“Oh, no, no, indeed. Well, I must 
a going. See you again soon. Good- 

y.” 

Silas watched her cross the road, 
that insinuating grin still lingering on 
his shapeless mouth. 

When she had rounded a corner 
out of sight, Hester turned and 
walked rapidly down into the Dean 
“bottoms.” There she found Nannie's 
children—two scared, thin, bereft- 
looking girls of sixteen and eighteen 
years, barefooted, sunburned and 
evidently undernourished. They were 
hoeing methodically, their small, thin 
arms seeming scarcely strong enough 
to wield the hoes. “Spindlin’”’’ in- 
deed! The oldest of the two looked 
up at her with Nannie’s wide, blue 
eyes—and Hester felt an impulse to 
collapse on a cornstalk and “howl.” 
But this wasn’t the time for tears. 
She smiled instead and told them that 
she had been their mother’s friend 
and she meant to be theirs, and pres- 
ently went her way leaving them 
aglow with the sense of having had a 
very wonderful experience. 

Hester came again. In fact, she 
used very little formality in her re- 
lations with Nannie’s girls. She was 
apt to drop in any time. And she 
learned a great many things that, had 
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they been told her, she could scarcely 
have believed. Silas kept eight cows, 
and the two “spindlin’” girls had the 
care of them, besides the other 
“poweral lot o’ work” which fell to 
them, in and out of season. The milk 
and butter sold at such good profit 
went into Silas's bank account. The 
girls had not a cent of their own, 
scarcely enough clothes to cover them, 
and neither pleasure nor leisure. Nor 
would ever have—for if they married, 
health and strength would be gone, 
and they'd degenerate into helpless, 
hopeless drudges. 

The barnlike house, cold in winter 
and hot in summer, had not a single 
modern convenience. Its very at- 
mosphere was subtly leaden and de- 
pressing. But meanwhile the bank 
account grew. 

Hester, looking, made up her mind 
about several things. Very little 
escaped her. She even perceived 
Dora's subdued but passionate craving 
for music, and Helen's talent for 
drawing, a talent carefully concealed 
in its napkin, as a rule, for to Silas 
these things were nonsense, pure and 
simple. 

When neighbors questioned her in- 
terest in Nan’s children, Hester only 
laughed, which set them wondering 
more than ever. 

“You don't reckon she'd marry 
that old fuss budget, do you?” Mrs 
Albright one day inquired solicitously 
of Mrs Baker. 

“Lord knows. You can’t never tell 
what a woman's going to do, espe- 
cially in the marrying business. She 
may. But if she does, she’s a bigger 
fool than I ever thought Hester Lacy 
was,” 

In good faith, it began to look as 
if she would. Her visits had set Silas 
wondering if she wasn’t interested in 
him as well as the girls. Man's vanity 
is the last human attribute with 
which he parts. To be sure, Hester 
wouldn't marry him in the long ago, 
but she was a widow now, and maybe 
saw the error of her ways. Anyway, 
Hester was an all-fired good-looking 
womun—just a little too good-looking 
for a wife, who should be, like one’s 
food, plain and substantial, but to be 
just to her Hester had always had the 
name of being a good worker, and 
he was pretty badly in need of a third 
household toiler, the girls being so 
weakly. Therefore, he made up his 
mind to let Hester marry him. 


The Proposal 


Just how much share Hester had 
in this sudden appreciation of her 
worth remains to be told; but as 


Mrs Baker had remarked, Hester was 
a strong-minded woman, apt to get 
what she wanted. If she wanted Silas, 
certainly she had landed him. 

One night they sat together on the 
stoop in the twilight. The girls were 
straining and putting away the milk. 
In the dim light Hester looked ap- 
pallingly like the girl of twenty years 
ago. Silas feit himself growing 4a 
trifle nervous. He swallowed violently, 
then reached out and took her hand. 

“Hester?” 

“Yes, Silas." How soft her voice 
was!—and sweet as the voice of the 
girl Hester had been. 

“I—I been thinking. I'm a-going 
to ask you to marry me, Hester. I 
need a housekeeper, the girls are so 
spindlin’.” 

“Dear me, Silas,” protested Hester, 
raising her dark brows coquettishly, 
“are you asking me to marry you 


just because you need a _  house- 
keeper?” 
“Well, of course a man’s got to 


look at things practical. Not that I 
ain’t a plumb fool about you, Hester. 
If you'll marry me—” 

“Well?” Hester waited, smiling. 

“T’ll do a good part by ye.” His 
voice was aimost a whine. “Just try 
me and see. Why, I'll even let you 
have part of the butter and egg 
money—honest. I ain't never got over 
your not marrying me at first, Hessie. 
Always thought a long sight more o’ 
you than I did o’ Nancy.” 

Poor, tired Nancy, asleep under the 
sycamores on the hill—did she stir in 
her sleep and listen? 

“IT want us to get married right 
away—” 

Hester sprang up. 

“Dear me, Silas,” she observed 
briskly, ““of course what you say is 
nonsense. You see, we've a totally 
different set of ideas, to begin with. 
For instance, I wear pretty clothes, 
and I should like to go on wearing 
them—” 

“But a married woman ain't got 
no business with stylish clothes, 
Hester,” he wheedled. “Abody can 
sort of excuse ‘em in a widow, be- 
cause she has to look out for another 


{To Page ?7.] 



































































































































































































































































How the Farm Has Changed 


I remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born; 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn. 


You’d hardly know the old place now, 


For dad is up to date, 
And the farm is scientific 
From the back lot to the gate. 


The house and barn are lighted 
With bright acetylene, 
The engine in the laundry 
Is run by gasoline. 
We have silos, we have autos, 
We have dynamos and things; 
A telephone for gossip, 
And a phonograph that sings. 


The hired man has left us, 
: ‘We miss his homely face; 
A lot of college graduates 

Are working in his place. 
There’s an engineer and fireman, 

A chauffeur and a vet, 
'Lectrician and mechanic— 

Oh, the farm’s run right, you bet. 


The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn 

Now brightens up a bathroom 
That cost a bit of corn. 

Our milkmaid is pneumatic 
And sanitary, too, 

But dad gets fifteen cents a quart 
For milk that once brought two. 

{(Mixchange. 





Farm Woman and the Automobile 
LUCIA BOSLEY 

No one invention has done more to 
make that slogan “Back to the land” 
practical than the automobile. It is 
also easy to understand why it should 
be so. Take, for instance, the life of 
the average farmer’s wife before the 
cheap car put within his reach this 
former luxury—now  near-necessity. 
She worked from week end to week 
end with almost no chance for diver- 
sion or recreation, or even fresh air. 
Few farmers kept a driving horse, 
and, if one did, it was some job to 
harness and hitch up. Now, with the 
car, all you have to do is to.open the 
doors, touch a button, and you are 
off. There is no tired or scarey horse 
to be considered. More and more 
you will observe it is the custom for 
the farmer and his whole family to 
take a spin in the car for an hour in 
the early evening, after the day’s 
work has been completed. This not 
only makes for health and happiness, 
but helps to cement closer the bond of 
family union and _ solidarity. It 
makes for sociability and comrade- 
ship in neighborhoods, for progress 
in farm methods, education, and 
breadth of view. A man sees how 
other people do things and get ideas; 
his wife likewise. 

With this change and diversion 





every night or so, and longer trips 
over the week ends,..perhaps, when 
the stress of the work is over, a real 
vacation in thé car,-the farmer’s wife 
becomes happier and more _ content 
with her life and the routine of her 
work. Her daughters are wiHing to 
marry farmers; the boys; eager to 
become their own bosses and be- pro- 
ducers, forget the. lure of the city and 
stay on the farm, or buy farms of 
their own. 

The world always has: moved the 
way its women have willed, so we 
may draw the eonclusion that it will 
soon swing into the stride of: Stay on 
the farm; own your own farm; 
marry a farmer; with an automobile 
no place is far away, and then you 
will know the best that this world 
can give you. 





Kitchen Piazza a Comfort 
MRS J. T. GEER 

How many of the sisters on farms 
make the kitchen piazza the dumping 
place of all the odds and ends which 
perhaps may never be wanted again? 
I used to have such a piazza, but one 
day the family horse was a bit too 
friendly, started to make us a visit, 
and put her foot through the floor. 
From that day I began to make plans 


for a piazza which would admit 
neither truck nor the family horse. 
I waited two years until I saw the 


way clear to get just what I wanted. 

The old piazza was small, and one 
step down from the kitchen floor. 
The new one is 9 feet wide, 8 feet 
high and 20 feet long, as large as 
space admitted, and on a level with 
house floors. All the boards ana 
timbers possible for it were cut in 
the wood lot in the winter, and sawed 
at the saw mill, the boards were 
planed and matched. The floor is 
three-inch hard pine, oiled, and the 
ceiling, beaded hard pine, varnished. 

Straight lines were used in all the 
construction. The posts are hollow 
boxes 6 inches square, with an 1%- 
inch molding around the top for trim- 
ming. The fence part of the piazza is 
made from some of the joists planed 
down, top' and bottom rails are 2x3 
inches, and the slats are 1 inch square. 
The roof is a hip roof to shed water 
nicely, and covered with roofing paper. 
Galvanized eaves troughs go both 
sides, So much for the construction. 

Then I bought a roll of 3-foot wire 
netting, and a screen door, and had 
a covering made to inclose the piazza. 
Using some of the boards sawed from 
the wood lot, sections of screens- were 
made so that they can be easily put up 
and taken down, The distance was 
divided into seven sections in front 
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Little and big things which may help you to add to the com. 


fort and beauty of 


your home and the 


happiness of your family 


arranging it so that the second and 
fourth joinings come behind piazza 
posts, and the brace crosspieces be- 
hind the piazza rail, thus keeping all 
the spaces as open as possible. 

The brace crosspieces overlap each 
section, thus making a solid piece. The 
top and bottom boards are screened 
to a strip nailed to the outside of the 
top of the piazza, and screened to the 
edge of the floor boards. The end 
screen is the same in three sections. 

Two doors open into this outdoor 
room, one from the kitchen, and one 
from the dining room. The old ex- 
tension table is put out there in sum- 
mer, and most of the meals are eaten 
there. You. ought. to see what a 
difference it makes in the appetites. 
You seem to forget that the day is 
hot, and that you were tired, and the 
hills in the distance never looked so 
pretty as they seem to from the out- 
door dining room. 

After the meal is over, it is but a 
minute’s. work to clear the table,us- 
ing big waiters on which to carry 
things away, a-table cover is put.on 
the table and a few magazines, and 
then we have a pleasant living room. 
Two couches are -kept. there, one 
across the end-and-one at the side; 
each has .a bright cover, and sub- 
stantial pillows: These seem to invite 
a short noon nap for the tired farmer. 
Then, too, these serve as beds for two 
of the family.. Curtains of denim rre 
let down at night, and a nicer sleeping 
place is hard to. find. 

A folding cot is often put there for 
a guest, who will tell in the morning 
how sound they slept, and how re- 
freshed they felt. 

In the winter when the thermometer 
is away down, and the snow deep and 
the cold winds blow, behold! this 
piazza is an ideal clothes yard. Lines 
are crossed in all directions from side 
of house to posts, and a washing for 
a family of five can be hung there, 
and if they have to remain out all 
night no harm can come to them. 

Any of you sisters who have a little 
back piazza catch-all, just begin to 
plan how next year, you will have a 
new one-room. house, in which all 
your family and all your friends will 
want to live. 


“Last Call for Bulbs!” 


MARION BENTLEY 

Now is the time to put n_ ulbs. 
It doesn’t matter whether you have 
only a few square feet of yard or «& 
large garden, a judicious planting of 
bulbs will give you the earliest flow- 
ers when they are most appreciated, 
and also give you six weeks more of 
gorgeous color in your little plot or 
big garden than you could otherwise 
secure. 

From the last of September right 
up until the frost hardens the ground 
so you cannot insert a trowel, you 
may plant most bulbs, and remember 
it is always worth while. Bulbs have 
every advantage and no disadvantage. 
They bloom before anything else. As 
soon as the snow has gone you may 
look for blooms, and after that ini- 
tiai start, your flowers may be per- 
petual, lasting well into the peren- 
nials. Bulbs require less care than 
any other flowers given the right 
start in good soil, kept free from 
weeds that have roots strong enough 
to crowd them out in the summer, 
and they demand nothing more from 
you; and. think what they give in re- 
turn! 

It. is'time and labor saved to pre- 
pare the ground most carefully for 





planting. They do not have to 
moved for three years at the le 
and, indeed, I have known bulbs t 
lead a very active and decorative 
life for over half a century without 
ever knowing change. A good Sand 
loam is best, but in any case let each 
bulb rest in a spoonful of sand for 
good drainage. I find a big Eranite 
kitchen spoon fine for the purpose 
No fertilizer is so good as old, well. 
rotted cow manure; failing this, bone 
meal is always available at any seed 
store, and is admirable. 

Inasmuch as bulbs give the first 
bit of life and color to the landscape, 
they should be planted, if Possible, 
where all can see them—both house 
and kitchen. If you have never 
thought of a color sense before, look 
yours up, and cultivate it. Do not 
let -your bulb garden look like 4 
crazy quilt; be as careful in yoy, 
selection and combination of colors 
as though for a gown and you will be 
tickled to death with the result. Keep 
near you always the colors ang 
shades you like best, only try to like 
the .best, and above all avoid req 
that obvious resort of the unthinking 
I have friends who persist in a round 
bed of bright red and. yellow tulips 
immediately in front of the house, 
They say everything to you, the first 
time you see them, and I avoid g 
second experience as far as friendship 
will allow. 

First of all bulbs come the snovw- 
drops, and what a joy some sharp, 
sunny morning to be surprised with 
the sight of a few of these courageous 
little blossoms. How 


carefully you 
cut them to be placed indoors in a 
most honored position. A friend 


drops in and is overwhelmed at the 
sight. “Yes, they are out of my gar. 
I believe they are very 
early. 

“Of course, I was very careful to 
select good bulbs and plant them 
well.” You fairly bristle with pride, 
and immediately become an authority 
on bulbs. 

Crocuses are at their best planted 
in the grass, their foliage is so slight 
that they need a background, and 
they may be planted by the dozen or 


by the thousand. There is a_ good 
variety to be had at any reliable 
florist’s—-and do not buy bulbs of any 
other—of a good size and a brilliant 
orange yellow; they are better than a 
gold mine—to the idealist. The bloom 
is over before the grass needs cutting, 


and you forget all about them before 
the next season. 

The charm and variety of the tulip 
seems endless; from the early, com. 
mon, bedding kind, which bloom low, 


to the tall, late, May tulips. These 
latter are wonderful in color and 
shape, leaving the crude, obvious 
shades far in the distance. Tulips 
can be had at almost any price, oné 
firm selling the exquisite Murille at 
$1 or $1.25 a hundred. This variety 
is a white, streaked with fine pink, 
and, when: opened out, is often six 
inches across from tip to tip, and 
more like a huge wild rose. The 


Darwin is a wonderful variety, self- 
colored, though sometimes shaded, 
and the centers are white, black or 
blue. 

No tulip is so 
subtle’ in color, and standing to 4 
hight of sometimes two feet. To set 
a garden of the exquisite things, as 
I did last year, makes one feel like 
digging up everything you've planted 
to give them place. The Parrot tulis 
are also late, like the Darwin, and are 


beautiful and sé 




















The Gaudy Style of Lawn is an Expensive Proposition 


‘To sa 


nothing of its- bad. taste! 
ound fidéwer beds and specimen .piants that are 
The most expensive item in gardening is labor. 


It takes. more hand work to cut 
scattered 











The Open Lawn Costs Less to Maintain 


It can-be mowed by horse power, and in the country mowing need 


not be done so-often as in the city. The open lawn is simpler, 


more dig- 


nified, more restful, and more appropriate to the country, 
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fine in their way, being 
put insistent in color, 
wth not’ particularly 
No garden is complete without the 
hyacinth—both single and double, 
ersonally I prefer the former—they 
are more graceful, and do not sug- 
gest the questionable comfort of the 
most worthy old horsehair seats, as 
go the double. The _ well-known 
standby “Hyacinthus Orientalis,” is 
like 2 government bond in its surety. 
The dainty Roman hyacinth, with its 
many graceful stalks of bloom from 
each bulb, may be grown out of doors 
as far north as Washington, D C, but 
above that point requiring good pro- 
t10ON. 
rhe deep blue grape hyacinth, or 
English “bluebell,” is good for 
massing. The trebezond starch hya- 
cinth, “Heavenly _ blue,” is of the 
most adorable shade of gentian blue, 
and can be planted anywhere, around 
the roots of trees, and at the edge of 
porders, making one of the most de- 
lightful spots of fine color I know. 
Last, but certainly not least, con- 
sider the narcissus. The common oid 
ones, still doing good service in 
ancient gardens, were the yellow 
“daffy,” the ‘“butter-and-eggs” and 
the jonquil. These are all double. 
The Van Zion is an excellent variety. 
Two of the best single trumpet daf- 
fodils are the “Emperor,” all yellow, 
and the “Empress” yellow with white 
perianth. The poet's narcissus is also 
beautiful, and does well when planted 





very showy 
and their 
decorative. 


in grass, that need not be cut fill the 
foliage of bulb has withered: Now, 
any or all of these bulbs may be 
planted in November 

The English say we do not plant 
deep enough, but I have had great 
success with the large bulbs—hya- 


cinths, tulips and daffodils put five or 
six inches deep, and the same _ dis- 
tance apart. The small bulbs can be 
placed three or four inches deep and 
To make 


the same distance apart. 

the most of a small space and an 
uneventful one, a bulb bed may be 
used later in the season for annuals 
Just before freezing weather cover 
the bed in the best way you can— 
stable litter, straw, hay or leaves if 
you have them, are very good, and 


raked on by degrees, as nature would 
do it, after each hard fall, is a good 
plan Over all some _ everegreen 
boughs or wire netting, heavy stalks, 
anything to keep them in place, and 
your work is done Don’t wait 
next year, put your bulbs in now, a! 
congratulate yourself next spring. 





The Gasoline Engine for Washday 


MRS HENRY H. SMITH 
Why is it that the farmer pumps 
his water, separates his milk, and 


grinds his feed with a power engine 


while his wife draws her water with 
a pail, and washes and wrings her 
clo hes by hand? This is certainly 


not a fair distribution of power nor « 
fair division of labor. In our home 
we have a small portable gasoline en- 
gine that does the usuar work for the 
men-folk and the heavy household 
tasks as well. 3esides churning and 


driving our vacuum cleaner, our en- 
gine proves its real worth on wash 
days The portable engine offers a 
great advantage over the stationary 
sort, as it can be easily and quickly 
drawn from one place to another, 


just'vy eliminating household drudgery 


whi is ofttimes overlooked in light- 
enn, the general farm work with 
ga oline power. 

The engine for general farm work 


had been used at our place over four 
years before we decided to try it for 
wash day. Since it was portable, it 
could be drawn to any place for use, 
and it was a very easy matter to at- 
tach it to our old-fashioned washer, 
which turned with a large wheel near 
the top. There were no necessary 
changes to make, excepting to remove 
the handle from the large wheel and 


attach the belt. Since we have no 
laundry room, the washer was set 
Outside under a big elm tree in the 


Lackyard on wash days, and the en- 
gine was drawn up by the ten-year- 


old boy of our place. Of course the 
fact that’ the engine was on whecls 
made it possible to run the washer 


as well as grind feed and pump water. 
We found this arrangement on 
wash days quite a comfort as well as 


& convenience. Usually it required 
almost a whole day to put out a 
Washing that now consumes but 


three or four hours at the most. We 
leave the hard work for the engine to 
do, hence there are no more back 
aches, and often I find time to do a 
little reading v-hile the clothes are 
being cleaned—a thing I never used 
to find much time to do. Because 
of the efficiency of the power-driven 
Washer, we find it unnecessary to 
wash any clothes on the rub board 
either before or after taking same 
from the machine This saves. time, 
also extra handling. 

The actual cost of power washing is 
an exceedingly small item, as the ex- 
Pense the way we figure it amounts 
to about one or two cents per person, 
Counting ten minutés to the person, 
and allowing fifteen or twenty cents 
ber gallon for gasoline. A fifteen-cent 
can of lubricating oil lasts us about 
One year, but, of course, the cost of 


lubricating oil as well as gasoline 
varies with the different sizes and 
makes of the machines. 

The choice of an engine is a matter 
not to be overlooked. A two and one- 
fourth H P engine is sold in prices 
ranging from $50 to $70. A one H P 
engine, which can be bought and in- 
stalled for about $70, is what we con- 
sider the most practical, convenient, 
and the most economical power for 
household use. Its fuel consumption 
has been reduced to the minimum, as 
it can be run one hour on about one- 
tenth of a gallon of gasoline. 

At first, we used the engine for 
driving the washer only, but later, we 
found it a very handy convenience 
for pumping the water from the cis- 
tern, and later we bought a power 
washer and wringer, which are made 
to turn by the machine. The power 
wringer is movable, and slides along 
a frame, wringing wherever it is 
wanted; that is, from the washing 
machine or from the rinsing or blu- 
ing tubs. The clothes can be wrung 
backward or forward—from_ the 
washing machine into the rinse tubs, 
and from the rimse tubs into the 
clothes basket. The very convenience 
of the wringer lies in the fact that 
it is movable, and can be used at the 
Same time that the washer is run- 
ning. The connection is very simple, 
merely lift a rod, and the power is 
shifted into the wringer. Also we 
have installed another labor-saving 
convenience that does away with the 


beside a concrete illustration of 

edges of this sort. The best 
farmer, and the best man I ever 
knew, a man who kept his dporyard 
neat, his walls repaired, his bushes 
cut, and allowed nothing unsightly to 
obstruct the view of the magnificent 
hill from the sink window had a 
neighbor who ran to ragged edges. 
Even after he had built a fine, new 
shed and carriage house he persisted 
in keeping the old, black building he 
had used before. To the pleadings of 
his family he had but one answer— 
“I want a place to keep my things.” 
He meant a lot of old truck he 
would not use if he lived to be a 
hundred. Even after the old building 
became a menace, and had to be 
propped at one side, he obstinately re- 
fused to have it removed. His 
eapable wife and pretty daughters 
had managed to keep down the other 
raw edges—they were all adepts at 
paint, whitewash, etc, but the old 
shed was a bigger affair, and they 
were in despair over the matter until 
Dan Cupid took a hand at things. 
The oldest girl who was to be mar- 
ried that fall declared that no wed- 
ding of hers would take place as long 


as that horrid, old, black eyesore 
stood across the road from their 
pretty home. She would not think 


of inviting his folks there to see and 
smiell that old ramshackle, so there! 

One day their father went away on 
a little business trip. When he re- 
turned, his beloved old clutter-hol« 

















Diningroom with Many Charming Features 


drudgery of ironing—the power 
mangle, which, too, is operated by the 
engine. This piece of machinery 
makes it possible for ironing as well 
as the washing to be disposed of in 
one day. 

There is no reason why in this day 
of invention and labor-saving machin- 
ery, that the busy farm woman 
should not have most or all of the 
devices that make housework easier. 





Ugly Spots About the Place 
ANNIE BALCOMB W:!IEELER 

One is sometimes amazed at the 
stupidity of some of our forebears in 
regard to their building plans. While 
it was necessary in early colonial days 
to have outbuildings directly under 
one’s eyes and nose—for stock must 
be well guarded—there was no good 
reason why our fathers and grand- 
fathers must keep up the practice. 
But how many barnyards we see di- 
rectly across from the parlor and 
sitting room windows, how many pig- 
pens and chicken houses block the 
line of vision to pastures green and 
still waters, and how many women 
work long hours at the sink .or 
kitchen table with some tumble-down 
building or rubbish heap the only ob- 
ject near them. 

Men folks have the advantage of 
pure air and the wonder and beauty 
of growing things when they work, 
and should not women have their out- 
of-door view, framed as _ it is by 
kitchen windows a beauty spot? It 
seems only fair. Some have gone so 
far as to maintain that this seamy 
side of farm life explains in a meas- 
ure the fact that so many women laid 
down their burdens far too early. The 
skeptically inclined have only to walk 
among the tablets of any cemetery in 
order to see that there is some truth 
in the matter. Some of our fathers 
have a whole line of wives lying be- 
side them, and their stone tells the 
tale that he lived to a good old age. 
I would that every young man con- 
templating building a new house 
would go over the plans and specifi- 
cations a little more carefully, to 
make sure that everything possible 
has been done to make the work 
easier and the home attractive to the 
one who is to work within its walls. 

It sometimes happens that one lives 


had disappeared from the face of the 


earth! Who took it down? Not the 
Sympathetic neighbor of the. tidy 


farm, oh no, as much as he would 
have liked to help, but the bride’s- 
maid-to-be, who had no intention of 
being cheated out of her honors, 
aided and abetted by the hired man 
(no, he didn’t lose his job) this 
hustling Miss Just-nineteen donned 
overalls and jumper, and, unheeding 
her anxious mother’s expostulations, 
set to work. As she said, “One good 
push ought to tip it over.” However, 
it required more than one, and con- 
sider..ble use of the ax and crowbar. 

Never mind what her father said, 
anyway, he was mightily proud after- 
ward of the fine flower garden that 
took its place, a riot of blooming an- 
nuals when the wedding day arrived 
The place instead of harboring the 
eyesore of the neighborhood now 
boasted the finest garden plot in town. 

It pays to keep. things trig—in 
contentment, for one has said that 
“Paradise is here or nowhere; you 
must take your joy with you as you 
go along,” and certainly the com- 
mercial value of a place depends not 
a little upon its approach and ex- 
terior. Helen Keller, that wonderful 
woman who expresses herself beau- 
tifully notwithstanding her many 
afflictions, tells us to “Remember, no 
effort that we make to attain some- 
thing beautiful is ever lost. Some- 
time, somewhere, somehow, we shall 
find that which we seek.” 


To Polish Furniture 


MRS J. J, O'CONNELL 


Old furniture, unless’ carefully 
cared for, often proves a disappoint- 
ment. There may be a gloss on the 
old mahogany chest, but it is usually 
the gloss of too much furniture 
polish, and vour finger rubbed along 





the edge will often leave a smear. 
The less polish the better, on all 
antiques. Sweet oil, sparingly ap- 


plied, but rubbed and rubbed in, is 
excellent for mahogany. Stains and 
spots on this wood may sometimes be 
taken out by dipping a cork in oxalic 
acid and water, and working it over 
the marks, being careful not to touch 
your fingers or clothes with the acid. 
Two ounces of yellow beeswax, dis- 
solved in the same quantity of turpen- 
tine, is another good medium for dull- 


finished mahogany. Whatever the. 
wood, or the polish, be sure to dum 


the furniture thoroughly before 
polishing. 
Oak is best preserved by rubbing 


with a flannel dipped in a mixture of 
beeswax, oil, and spirits of turpentine 
Unboiled linseed oil is apt f® darken 
most woods, but, diluted with half w 
pint of kerosene, is excellent for old 
walnut, and should be well rubbed 
into the wood and left for half an 
hour before polishing is begun. 





Simple Change Improves Home 


M. G. KAINS 
My attention has recently been 
called to changes made in a farm 


home I have known since childhood, 
changes which were very slight and 
inexpensive in themselves but which 
meant the saving of many miles of 
unnecessary walking and many hours 
of valuable time, to say nothing of 
added comfort in daily life. 

The rarely used large parlor and 
the kitchen were on one side of a big 
hall and the dining room on the other. 
For 50 years the women had to open 


two doors and walk 15 steps every 
time they had to go between the 
kitchen stove and the dining room 
table. As an average of at least 10 
journeys were made each way, for 
each meal 150 steps were taken, or 


iU steps every day the dining room 
was used. Suppose the steps averaged 


only 2 feet each, there would be 900 
feet a day walked, more than 65 
miles a year. What wonder that the 


woman rebelled against meals in the 
dining room and made the family live 
in the kitchen except when there was 
company! 

When the sons married and went 
to homes of their own the huge din- 
ing room, which could comfortably 
seat 20 people at a meal, became a 
nuisance. It was, therefore, cut in 
two by a partition so two-thirds of 
the space would serve for a living 
room, the other third for a bedroom. 
A partition was also put across the 
original parlor, a doorway cut in the 
kitchen wall and two swinging doors 
put in, the space thus cut off being 
used as a pantry. 

All the work was done by the son 
by whom the farm is now owned 
and his hired help during a slack 
time. Its cost was very nominal but 
the results are wonderful. Not only 
does the old parlor make a well pro- 
portioned dining room, and the old 
dining room pleasant living and bed- 
rooms, but the house now has a well- 
lighted, commodious pantry instead of 
inconvenient, old-fashioned, dark cup- 
boards. Perhaps most important, 
however, is the saving of time and 
steps due to the shortening of the dis- 
tance between the kitchen stove and 
the dining table to five short steps 
instead of 15. The kitchen is no 
longer used for meals, because the 
new dining room is so convenient and 
attractive. 


Laundry Suggestions 
MRS MEDORA CORBETT 


All women are not wearing short 
sleeves, and the long sleeves of a 
wash waist must receive more atten- 





tion in washing than any other part. 
The longevity of a dress waist de- 
pends upon the condition of its 


sleeves, and as they naturally get the 
most wear and hardest rubbing, or 
at least more rubbing than other 
parts whenever a waist is laundered, 
the following suggestions are made, 
not only for sleeves, but also for all 
knit undergarments in cotton or wool, 
and wash goods in general: 

Make a strong, lukewarm suds, dip 
a piece in, soap thoroughly, run the 
left hand within sleeves, drawer legs 
and stockings, that no soiled spot 
may escape, turn the outside in, soap 
and pack down into the suds. Soak 
white cotton pieces overnight, or at 
least one full hour. Soaking does 
not injure material, while hard rub- 
bing does. It is a great saving to all 
delicate goods and trimmings to rub 
or squeeze the dirt from the inside 
first, especially colored cloth with 
printed designs. Starch should be 
thin, well boiled and strained, and all 
pieces starched with the inside out, 
and placed on clean line with care, 
to preserve their shape and to es- 
cape possible specks from wind dirt 
and the yellow, waxy spots that honey 
bees frequently leave on white goods 
when on the clothesline. 





Help Youn?—When you 
want information or help upon any 
household matter, or wish to know 
where you can buy something you 
don’t see mentioned in our advertise- 
ing columns, or want some injustices 
corrected, just write to Orange Judd 
Service Bureau, care this paper, ine 
closing stamp for reply with address 
label from your paper to show your 
folks subscribe. This service is en<- 
tirely free to our subscribers, 


Can We 





The lines of poctry, the periods of 
prose, and even the texts of Scrip- 
ture most frequently recollected and 
quoted, are those which are felt to be 
pre-eminently musical.-—[Shenstone, 
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The Leisure Hour 











TOM ULL 


A Daughter of the Dons—V 


ASK you to remember that 
he has had his warning,” 
the girl called to Steve. 

I’ve had three,” ac- 

snowenge Dick, his eyes 

gain on the hat. “There 

won't be ompeony to blame but my- 
self.” 

“You know who shot at you. I 
saw it in your face. Tell me, and I 
will see that he is punished,” she 
urged. 

Dick shook his head imperturbably. 

“No; I reckon that wouldn't do. 
I’m- playing a lone hand. You’re on 
the other side. How can I come and 
ask you to fight my battle for me? 
That wouldn't be playing the game. 
I'll attend to the young man that mis- 
took me for a rabbit.” 


“Very well. As you like. But you 
are quite mistaken, if you think I 
asked on your account. He had dis- 


obeyed my orders, and he deserved 
to pay for it. I had no further in- 
terest in the matter.” 

She touched her pony with the 
spur, and as it took the outside of the 
slanting, narrow trail, its hoof slipped 
on loose gravel and went over the 
edge. Dick’s arm went out like a 
= of lightning and caught the 
rein. 

For an instant the issue hung in 

doubt whether he could hold the 
bronco and save her a nasty fall. 
Thetaut muscles of his lean arm and 
body grew rigid with the strain be- 
fore the animal found its feet and the 
path. 
“Thank you,” the young woman 
said quietly, and at once disengaged 
the rein from his fingers by a turn 
of the pony’s head. 

Yet a moment, and she had disap- 
peared round a bend in the trail. 
Gordon had observed with satisfac- 
tion that there had been no sign of 
fear in her eyes at the danger she 
faced, no screaming or wild clutching 
at his arm for help. Her word of 
thanks to him had been as cool and 
low as the rest of her talk. 

“She’s that game. Ain’t she a 
thoroughbred, Steve?” demanded 
Dick, with deep delight in his fair 
foe. 

“You bet she is. It’s a shame for 
you to be annoying her this way. Why 
pant you come to an agreement with 

er?” 

“She ain’t ready for that yet. When 
the time comes, I'll dictate the terms 
of the treaty. Don’t you think it’s 
about time for us to be heading back 
home?” 

“Then we’ll meet your lady of the 
ranch quicker, won't we?’ chuckled 
Davis. “Funny you didn’t think 
about going back till after she had 
passed.” 

But if Dick had hoped to see her 
again, he was disappointed; that day, 
at least. They reached Corbett’s 
with never another c,limpse of her; 
nor was there any sign of her horse 
in front of the postoffice and general 
store, 

“Must have taken that lower trail 
that led back to the ranch,” hazarded 
Gordon. 

“IT reckon,” agreed his _ friend. 
“Seems funny, too; her knowing you 
was on the upper one.” 

“Guy- me all you like. I can stand 
it,” returned Dick cheerfully. 

Far he had scored once in spite of 


her. He had saved her from a fall, at 
a place where, to say the least, it 
would have been dangerous. She had 


announced herself indifferent to his 
existence; but the very fact that she 
had felt called upon to say so, gave 
denial to the statement. She might 
hate him, and she probably did; at 
least, she had him on her mind a 
good deal. The young man was sure 
of that. 

.“Somethin’ doing back of the cor- 
ral, Mr Muir.’ 

Yeager, the horse-wrangler at Cor- 
bett’s stopped in front of the porch, 
and jerked his head, with a twisted 
grin, in the direction indicated. 

Everything about the little stable- 
man was crooked. From the slope of 
his legs to the set of his bullet head 
on the narrow shoulders, he was awry. 
But he had an instinct about horses 
that was worth more than the beauty 
of any slim, tanned vaquero of the lot. 

Only one horse had he failed to 
subdue. That was Teddy, a rakish 
sorrel that had never yet been ridden. 
Many had tried it, but none had stuck 
- to the saddle to the finish; and some 


Potato day, Nov 25, also Thanksgiving. 














































































had been carried from the corral to 
the hospital. 

Dick got up and strolled back, with 
his hands in his pockets. 

A dozen vaqueros and loungers sat 
and stood around the mouth of the 
corral, from which a slim young 
Mexican was leading the sorrel. 

“So, it’s you, Master’ Pedro,” 
thought the young American. “I 
didn’t expect to see you here.” 

The lad met his eyes quietly as he 
passed, giving him a sullen nod of 
greeting; evidently he hoped he had 
not been recognized as the previous 
day’s ambusher. 


Taming an Outlaw 


“Is Pedro going to ride the out- 
cast?” Dick asked of Yeager, in sur- 
prise. 

Yeager grinned. 

“He’s going to try. The boy’s a 
slap-up rider, but he ain’t got it in 
him to break Teddy—no; nor any 
man in New Mexico ain’t.” 

Dick looked the Rorse over care- 
fully, as it stood there while the boy 
tightened the girths; feet wide apart, 
small head low, and red eyes gleam- 
in‘ wickedly. Deep-chested, with 
mighty shoulders, barrel-bodied like 
an Indian pony, Teddy showed power 
in_every line of him. It was easy to 
guess him for the unbroken outlaw 
he was. 

There was a swift scatter back- 
ward of the onlookers as Pedro swung 
to the saddle. Before his right foot 
was in the stirrup, the bronco bucked. 

The young Mexican, light and 
rraceful, settled to the saddle with a 
delighted laugh, and drove the spurs 
home. The animal humped like a 
camel, head and tail down, went into 
the air and back to earth, with four 
feet set,like pile-drivers. It was a 
shock to drive a man’s spine together 
like a concertina; but Pedro took it 
limply, giving to the jar of the im- 
pact as the pony came down again 
and again. 

Teddy tasted the quirt along his 
quarters, and the pain made him 
frantic. He went screaming straight 
into the air, hung there a long in- 
stant, and fell.over backward. The 
lad was out of the saddle in time and 
no more, and back in his seat before 
the outlaw had scrambled to his feet. 

The spur stirred Lim to renewed 
life. Like a flash of lightning, the 
brute’s head swung round and snapped 
at the boy’s leg. Pedro wrenched the 
head back in time to save himself; 


and .Teddy went to sun-fishing, and 
presently to fence-rowing. 
The dust flew in_ clouds. It 


wrapped them in so that the boy saw 
nothing but the wicked ears in front 
of him. His throat became a lime- 
kiln, his eyes stared like those of a 
man weary from long wakefulness. 
The hot sun baked his bare neck and 
head, the while Teddy rocketed into 
the sky and pounded into the earth. 

Neither rider nor mount had mercy. 
The quirt went back and forth like a 
piston-rod, and the outlaw, in scream- 
ing fury, leaped and tossed like a 
small boat in a tremendous sea of 
cross-currents. 

“That hawss can tie himself in 
more knots than any that was ever 
foaled,” commented a tobacco-chew- 
ing puncher in a scarlet kerchief. 

“Pedro is a straight-up rider, but 
he ain’t got it in him to master 
Teddy—no; nor no man ain’t,” 
contributed Yeager proudly. ‘““Hawsses 
is like men. Some of ‘em can’t be 
broke; you can only kill them. 
Teddy’s one of them kind.” 

Dick differed, but did not say so. 

Look at him now. There he goes 
weaving. That hawss is a devil, I tell 
you. He’s got every hawss-trick there 
is, and all of ’em worked up to a 
combination of his own. Look out 


there, Ped.” 
The warning came too late. Teddy 
had jammed into the corral’ fence, 


and ground the rider’s knee till the 
torture of the pain had distracted his 
attention. Once more then swept 
round the ugly stub nose, and the 
yellow teeth fastened in the leather 
chaps with a vicious snap that did not 
entirely miss the flesh of the leg. 

The boy gave a cry of pain and 
terror and slipped to the ground, his 
nerve completely shaken. The sorrel 
lashed out with his hind feet, and 
missed his head by a hairbreadth. 
Pedro turned to run, stumbled and 
went down. 

The outlaw was upon him like a 
streak, striking with sharp chiseled 
forefeet at the prostrate man. Along 
the line of spectators ran 2 groan, 


. rode like a master, 








“He is done for,” cried one. 
And so he would have been. 
Dick had been ready the instant the 
Outlaw had flung against the fence. 
He had been prepared to see the boy 
weaken, and had auticipated it in his 
forward leap. The furious animal 
had risen to drive home his hoofs, 
when an arm shot out, caught the 
bridle, and dragged him sideways. 
This unexpected intervention dazed 
the animal; and while he still stood 
uncertain, Gordon swung to the sad- 
dle and dug his heels into the bleed- 
ing sides. 

As to a signal the bronco rose, and 
the battle was on again. 

But this time the victory was not 
in doubt to the onlookers after the 
first half-dozen jumps. For this man 
He held a close 
but easy seat, and a firm rein, along 
which ran the message of an iron 
will to the sensitive, foaming mouth 
which held the bit tight-clamped. 

This brown, lithe man was all bone 
and sinew and muscle. He rode like a 
Centaur, as if he were a part of the 
horse, as easily and gracefully as a 
chip does the waves. The outlaw 
was furious with hate, blind with a 
madness that surged through it; but 
all its weaving and _  fence-rowing 
could not shake the perfect poise of 
the rider, nor tinge with fear the glad 
fighting edge that throbbed like a 
trumpet-call in the blood. 

Slowly the certainty of this sifted to 
the animal. The pitches grew less 
voleanic, died presently into fitful 
mechanical rises and falls that fore- 
told the finish. Its spirit broken, with 
that terrible incubus of a human 
clothespin still clamped to the saddle. 
Teddy gave up, and for the first time 
hung his head in token of defeat. 

Dick tossed the bridle to Yeager 
and swung off. 

“There aren't any of them so bad, 
if a fellow will stay with it,” he said, 

“Where did you learn your riding, 
partner?” asked the puncher with 
the scarlet kerchief knotted around 
his neck 

“T used to ride for an outfit up in 
Wyoming,” returned Dick. 

“Well, Iad like to ride for that out- 
fit, if all the boys stick to the saddle 
like you,” returned the kerchiefed 
one. 

Gordon did not explain that he 
had been retrrned winner in more 
than one bucking-bronco contest in 
the days when he rode the range. He 
was already sauntering toward the 
house. 

From a side porch Pedro, awaiting 
the arrival of a rig to take him hack 
to the ranch, sat, with his bruised 
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leg on a chair, and watched the ap. 
proach ofthe stalwart figure that 
came as lightly as one treading on 
eggs.. He had hobbled here and 
watched the other do easily what haq 
been beyond him. 

His heart was bitter with the sense 
of defeat, none the less because this 
man whom he had yesterday tried to 
kill had just saved his life. 

“Como?” asked Dick, stoppin 
front of him to brush dust pong = 
trousers with a pocket handker- 
chief. 

Pedro mumbled something. Under 
his olive skin the color burned. Tears 
of mortification were in his eyes, 

“You saved my life, senor. Take it 
It is yours,” the boy cried. i 

“What shall I do with it?” 

“I care not. Make an end of it, as 
yesterday I tried to make an end of 
yours,” cried the lad wildly. 

“You did not miss it very far, 
Pedro.” 

“You knew then, senor, that I was 
the man?” the Mexican asked in sur. 
prise. 

“Oh, yes; I knew that.” 

“And ydu did nothing?” 

“Yes; I ducked behind a rock,” 
laughed Gordon. 

“But you make no move to arrest 
me?” 

“No.” 

“But, if I shoot again?” 

“IT expect to carry a rifle next time 
I go riding, Pedro.” 


The Mexican considered this. 

“You are a brave man, senor.” 

The Anglo-Saxon snorted scorn. 
fully. 

“Because I ain’t bluffed out by a 


kid that needs a horsewhip laid on 
good and hard? Don’t you make 
any mistake, boy. I’m going to give 
you the ‘licking of your life. You 
were dve for it today, but it will have 


to be postponed, I reckon, till you're 
on your feet again.” 


Pedro’s eyes glittered dangerously. 

“Senor Gordon has saved my life. 
It is his. But no living man lays 
hands on Pedro Menendez,” the boy 
said, drawing himself haughtily to his 
full slender hight. 

“You'll learn better, Pedro, before 
the week’s out. You’ve got to stand 
the gaff, just the same as a white boy 
would. You’re in for a good whaling, 
and there ain’t any use getting heroic 
about it.” 

With which comforting assurance 
the young man passed on his way. 

The black eyes of the Mexican fol- 
lowed him as long as he was in sight. 
They were full of a wistful misery. 

[To be Continued Next Week.] 
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The Home-Dwellers: 


By ARTHUR WALLACE 
PEACH 





——— 





E listen for the laughter 
That we shall hear no.more— 
fhe joy of little children 
Who played about the door. 


We listen for the footsteps 
That never come again; 

We watch for forms departed 
Beyond our narrow ken. 


But he who views with sadness 
The passing of the years, 

But pays out toll to sorrow 
And borrows 3rief of tears. 





But eyes must see not darkly 
The good in men and things, 
And hearts must learn the wonder 
Of joy that service brings! 


We would not keep forever 
The children by our side, 

Lest through our selfish longing 
They be of 200d denied. 


Not all of life is laughter, 
And wisely ts it so; 

In summer's heat oppressive 
We long for winter’s snow. 


There is a wisdom running 
Beneath our common days; 

It guides us safely, surely, 
Along our human ways. 








Mrs. Lacy as a Strategist 
{From Page 23.] 
husband, but a hard-working married 
man—” 
wand I shouldn’t like my hands to 
get all rough and red.” She held out 
those plump white members appeal- 


ingly. 

erhat’s being foolish proud, Hester. 
Hands was made +o work with.” 

“Nor get stooped and wrinkled and 
old. Ilike being pretty, you see. You 
don’t agree with me at all, so—” 

“But you ain’t going to let such 
ideas keep you from getting a good 
home—”’ 

“Good home!” exclaimed Hester— 
and laughed. ‘“‘Why, I’m worth over 
fifty thousand in my own right, be- 
sides the ranch. Tom prospered 
after we went west.” 

Fifty thousand! Silas Dean’s eyes 
glistened. He licked his lips as 
though tasting something highly pal- 
atablee “Why, I didn’t know that, 
Hessie. You never said. I wondered 
where you got the money to dress on, 
but I just thought maybe you was 
kinder thoughtless and extravagant, 
a fault I could cure you of, in time. 
Fifty thousand!” 

“So, you see, Silas, I needn’t marry 
fora home. And when I do marry, 
the man must be willing to agree to 
all that I ask.” 

“Well, Hessie,” he asked humbly, 
as she stopped, “what’s a fellow have 
to do to persuade you to marry him?” 

“Oh, a lot of things,” informed 
Hester fippantly—but she sat down 
again, 

“Well, in my case?” persisted Silas. 
“You mean—” Hester turned and 
looked at him—*“if I actually were to 
consider marrying you?” 

Silas nodded. 

“Well, first. you’d have to furnish 
this house from top to bottom— 
really furnish it, I mean; oh, yes, I 
know it has a few sticks of furniture 
here and there, but I’m not referring 
tothem. I should want a parlor—a 
real parlor, with a handsome carpet 
and lace curtains and a parlor suit. 
And a piano—certainly you’d have to 
agree to the piano. Then I’d want 
water pumped into the kitchen, and 
& Rew range, and a lot of conven- 
fences for the house and dairy. I 
might even want a bathroom. Cer- 
tainly ’'a@ expect to have the house 
Srennted and flowers in the yard.” 
he added meditatively, “I'll go into 
details when you've thought it over.” 
t groaned. His woe-begone 
ace in the rising moon’s faint light 
eared in her a strong desire to 


Hee” he began. 

‘And you’d have to promise to 
Tet, both the girls away to school. 
eae too bright to vegetate in this 
Spik farmhouse. Your Aunt Mary 
ri oad is a splendid housekeeper, a 
a worker—and she’s homeless. 

ed be glad to come here and keep 
house for you,” 

Sank back, gasping for breath. 
- tesently he grew articulate enough 
mest “Mary Spiker! Another 
stead to feed—and her with the 
adiest appetite in the whole coun- 
one You must be crazy, Hester.” 
You's, I’m  not—just reasonable. 
Me * mot, doing your children jus- 
me ye hey’re overworked. They’ve 
die prcasures. Gradually youth will 
eran of them and they'll be hard, 

a. the stingy old women who have 

© Power of enjoyment.” 


Silas sat looking at her, his mouth 
open. Her point of view was wholly 
beyond him, but the magic words 
“fifty thousand!” were still ringing in 
his mentality. He made an effort at 
argumentt.. 

“Don't be foolish, girl. You don’t 
mean a thing you’re saying. You're 
just teasing me. Cut out all this 
nonsense and let’s get married at 
once.” 

But Hester was already at the gate. 
It was wonderful how swift and 
supple she was, with her decided 
tendency to plumpness. She looked 
back over her shoulder, threw him a 
challenging nod and the words: “All 
right, Silas. I won’t come back any 
more until you’ve made up your 
mind. But you'll find I won't yield 
an inch—not an inch. If you decide 
to do as I’ve suggested you can let 
me know,” and wag gone. 

The days went by. Silas had never 
before known what real misery was. 
He fairly hankered, as he put it, after 
Hester and Hester’s money, but yield 
to her ridiculous and extravagant 
plans he would not! The very idea! 
And he went about his work with 
gloomy mouth and down-drawn 
brows, from which the silent, lonely 
little girls shrank. Hester was as 
good as her word. She didn’t come 
back. 

A month had passed before a neigh- 
bor’s casual remark that Mis’ Lacy 
was going back west in a few days 


sent him home in a panic. Hester 
going home! That fifty thousand 
slipping out of his grasp! What 


would the expenditure of a few dol- 
lars to pacify her mean beside that 
neat little fortune of hers? He won- 
dered what the ranch was’ worth. 
Maybe another fifty thousand. He 
must find out. Hurriedly Silas hob- 
bled over to Hester’s cousin’s house 
and called for Mrs Lacy. 

Hester came out. She was smiling. 

“Well, Silas, decided to do what I 
want you to?” 

He sat down humbly. 

“Yes, Hessie, I have. Just come 
over and do as you please with the 
doggoned place. I give you free 
rein, but & course—” he began to 
whine—“I can trust you to be care- 
ful how you spend money.” 

‘““Girls going to college?” 

Silas gulped. “I reckon so, Hessie.” 

“They'll have to have clothes, you 
know.” - 

A look of misery. overspread Silas’s 
features. “You'll just get a_ few, 
won't you, Hester—what they can 
bare make out with?” 

“No, I won't.” “Hester’s tone was 
firm. “I mean to get each a nice, 
sensible outfit. 

“Have it your own way, Hessie,” 
whined Silas, seeing mutiny in her 
eye, and the vision of a vanishing 
fifty thousand dollars struck terror to 
his heart. “Of course it’s none of my 
doin’s, you understand, but women 
are queer critters. Goodby, Hester. 
I'll go see Aunt Mary.”’ 


He hobbled off, and Hester went, 


back to her room to make out lists 
of things Silas’s girls and Silas’s 
house needed. 

Mrs Lacy evidently postponeg her 
return, for it was three weeks be- 
fore the girls, half frightened but 
radiant, each provided with a trunkful 
of pretty as well as sensible belong- 
ings, set out for school. Hester saw 
them off, waving frantically to the 
very last, her eyes misty. The fact 


that Silas had been obliged to “pay _ 





in advance” settled their whereabouts 
for at least some months. Then she 
went and looked about with 
satisfaction at the changes she had 
wrought in Silas’s house. 

Outside, white paint and green 
grass has worked their miracle, the 
latter emerging to view with the 
clearing away of a clutter of farm 
implements and old wagons. A tidy 
white fence outlined the yard, and 
some time or other the perennials 
Hester had planted would nod over 
it. Inside, water had been brought 
into the kitchen from a tank in- 
stalled on the roof, a new range 
shone like a mammoth black jewel 
in the renovated room, and screens 
covered all the windows. There was 
a real “parlor,” with carpet and cur- 
tains and dignified plush “set”; all 
the halls were carpeted, and a hall 
rack actually decorated the entry. 
The girls each had a room, with 
simple attractive furnishings, and 
wonder of wonders, upstairs there 
was a little white and green bath- 
room, such as Silas had never beheld 
before. While that gentleman groaned 
within at such ungodly waste of good 
money, and only held his peace before 
it was good policy to hold it, Aunt 
Mary Spiker stared speechlessly, a 
radiant grin almost bisecting her 
countenance. 

“I’m glad I did it!” said Hester 
suddenly; and just then the shuffling 
figure of Silas entered the back door, 
and she slipped hastily away. She 
couldn't help feeling a certain pride 
and complacency in her accomplish- 
ments. At least Nannie’s girls would 
have an emancipating and enlight- 
ening glimpse of a different sort of 


life—and she believed they would 
never go back to the old lifeless 
drudgery. 


That evening a tall man with gray- 
ing hair and friendly, magnetic eyes, 
opened Hester’s gate. Scarcely had 
he entered the door when Hester, 
with a celerity which suggested a 
slide down the banisters, catapulted 
against him. He dropped his suit- 
case and held out his arms to her. 

Upon this informal tableaux came 
Silas Dean, painfully arrayed in his 
best suit, his sparse hair slicked over 
his narrow, shining forehead. He 
gp moistened his lips—stumbled 
ack. 


The Man of Hester’s Choice 


“Oh, Silas,” exclaimed Hester, 
when presently she came back to 
earth and saw him, “do come and 
meet Mr Hinckley. He’s been beg- 
ging me for two years to marry him, 
but I wasn’t absolutely certain until 
just now that I was going to do it. 
I’ve missed him something dreadful, 
and when I saw him coming up the 
walk, unexpectedly—well, I just lost 
my wits. Come in, Silas, do.” 

“No, thank ye,” refused Silas, be- 
ginning to retreat, a _ sickly pallor 
overspreading his thin, sharp face. 
“You needn't be introducin’ no other 
man to me, you shameless creature. 
You know very well you’re my prom- 
ised wife.” 

“Your—promised—wife!"” Hester’s 
eyes opened wide. “Did I ever say 
I’d marry you, Silas?” 

“You told me if I'd go to the ex- 
pense of having a lot of fool things 
done to the house and send the girls 
away—” 

“IT said,” Hester corrected him 
slowly, “If I actually were to con- 
sider marrying you I'd require these 
things. You mistook my meaning, 
Silas. I never meant to marry you. 
Your treatment of Nannie was 
enough to set me against marrying 
you, if I'd wanted to. It was for 
Nan’s sake I tried to help her girls. 
I saw what you were doing to them— 
making them old women before they 
were grown and draining the joy of 
life out of them, drop by drop. I 
couldn’t go away and leave them like 
that; they’d have haunted me.” She 
turned about a bit defiantly: “You 
don’t need a wife. All you require is 
a housekeeper, and Aunt Mary Spiker 
fills that requirement. Stop worrying 
about her appetite—you’re able to 
feed a dozen housekeepers, you know 
you are, Silas. What's the use of hav- 
ing money if you hoard it and never 
get any pleasure out of it?’ 

Silas fell back a pace, his face 
ghastly. His following out of Hester's 
whims had cost him a cool two thou- 
sand, which he had expected to re- 
place later from her own money, And 
now both Hester and her fifty thou- 
sand—looming larger and larger as 
they receded—were vanishing forever. 

“You—you shameless female—’’ he 
spluttered, features contorted, fists 
clenched—when suddenly the tall man 
with the graying hair stepped between 
them. Silas cowed; he knew his mas- 
ter when they met. 

“Get out of here,” said the tall 
man, quietly. 

And Silas got. He hobbled off with 
venomous rage, baffled desire and im- 
potent anger struggling together in his 
heart, When he looked back Hester 
was crying. “Oh, I did it for the 
girls’ sake—for Nan’s poor little 
girls—!"’ he heard. 

The tall man drew Hester’s head to 
his shoulder—and at that Silas 
brought himself right about face with 
@ jerk, and hurried on. 


» end: + 
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Last year the demand for DRIED BEET PULP far exceeded the supply. Many were dis- 
‘appointed. The same condition may exist this year. Right now the new crop is being harvested. Feed 


‘dealers are taking orders for both immediate and future deliveries. If you have never used DRIED BEET 
PULP you certainly ought to try it. You will be surprised at the results. 


DRIED BEET PULP—a Recognized Staple Feed 
DRIED BEET PULP is not an experiment. It has been on the market for 13 years. During all that time it has been used 
continuously on farms where economy in milk production has reached its highest efficiency. Many leading Agricultural 


Colleges and eminent authorities on dairy feeding recommend the use of this eacairiem succulent feed from roots. In the 
Eastern states, particularly where dairymen produce milk for the New York, Philadelphia and Boston markets, and get a 


comparatively low price for it, DRIED BEET PULP is recognized as a staple necessity. 
Increases the Milk Flow 
Pounds 2 Bay per Cai 

The feeding of DRIED BEET PULP produces a 

most gratifying increase in the milk yield. Murne 

Cowan and Dolly Dimple (Guernseys), Finderne Hol- 

ingen Fayne and Missouri Chief Josephine (Holsteins) 

—in fact, fully three-fourths of the world’s champion cows 


have made their remarkable performances with DRIED BEET 
PULP as an important part of their rations, 








Meens Cows Heal 
DRIED BEET PULP benefits the animal no less than it 
does your pocket-book. It is the best possible insurance 
against udder troubles—off-feed conditions and other di- 
gestive ailments. Its root-like flavor is tempting to the 
cow’s taste, causing the digestive juices to flow more freely. 
When it enters the cow’s stomach it “swells”—absorbs 5 to 
6 times its own bulk of water, loosens the entire mass, making 
it easy for the gastric juices to mix with all the food the cows eat. 
The animal not only derives more nutriment: from her food, but 
‘ the loose, pulpy mass moves freely through the digestive tract, 
cooling and gently relaxing the bowels. 
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Not Affect the faste o e ftith 
Unlike beets and other roots DRIED BEET -PULP 
does not affect the flavor of the cow’s milk. This 
freshly sliced and dried root feed is “like June pas- 
ture the year ’round.” -It adds juiciness, succulence 
and palatability to the ration and maintains both 
quality and quantity of milk production in a most surprising way. 





Wet or 2: 
Many Different Combirratio 
DRIED BEET PULP is fed in a variety of ways to suit 
the requirements in different localities. Some feed it 
with roughage; some mix it with grain—some feed it dry 
others moistened. In any case it is relished by the ani- 
mal and produces surprisingly satisfactory results. We 
_ do not advocate feeding DRIED BEET PULP wet, because 
it is quite unnecessary, as most cows will eat it dry and 
roduce just as well. - In the South DRIED BEET PULP is widely used 
seed Meal. In the North and’ East it is fed with any available 
concentrate such as Gluten Feed, Cottonseed Meal, Distillers’ Grains, Brew- 
ers’ Grains. In the far West it is prized above all other feeds for use with 
Alfalfa. In the Corn-belt States it is fed with silage. For all localities— 
all Congtiene—ane all seasons—it is truly “like June pasture the year 
round. 


At Once 


DRIED BEET PULP is a seasonal product. The Sugar Companies commence in October and-stop when the beets.are 
worked up. Dealers and dairymen have been waiting anxiously for the new crop. It’s now ready. Orders are filled 
in rotation as received—they are pouring in for carloads from the old customers. If your dealer has fot yet 
ordered.a supply speak to him at once. Have him reserve as much as you will need. Remember, it keeps 
indefinitely. As a feed for steers, hogs and sheep it is also splendid. You will want a liberal supply. Avoid 


disappointment. by placing your order now. DRIED BEET PULP can be most economically bought 
through feed dealers who buy in car lots. 


Look for our Trade Mark and Guarantee on Every Tag 


The quality of DRIED BEET PULP like any other feed stuff varies; -For your own 
our. trade mark shown above. It will be found on the tag of every bag containing the 
Beet Pulp youcan buy. For your further protection you will find our 

on the back of every tag. So why take chances? Ask your dealer 

Pulp and be sure you get it. 


protection4ook for ~ 
sweetest, cleanest. 
rantee of quality printed 
Larrowe’s Dried Beet . 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO. 


Gillespie Building, 


Western Orders filled from Western Factories 
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The following State 
Stations-are users of | 


chusetts—Connecticut—New Jersey-—-Delaware § 
— Missouri — Pennsylvania — North Caroli 


South Carolina 
Arizona and New}Mexico, 
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READ WHAT USERS SAY 
condition, ome? them to properly digest - their 
regular’ ration. OUTH FARM, . Willougtiby, 0. 


In reply to your letter of recent date, relative to 
the ration fed my cows, Mary of 
Allynhurst, and Gwinilla of will say 
that they were fed Dried Beet Pulp at different 
times during the time they were making their records. 
They were not fed Beet Pulp every day during the 


year, 


their 
our success largely to the feeding of 
which keeps our cows in excellent 


ABOU 
Dried Beet Pulp to my show cattle while upon 


show circuit, and have been unable to find anything 
as good as 


Your inquiry of Sept ith was 
are very gi 
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Somerville, N.J. 
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T DRIED BEET PULP 
bécause we were.unable to procure the Pul 
luring the summer months. . I have always a. 


of feeding Beet Pulp to We oe 

sider it an exceedingly valuable, in fact, almost be 

dispensable: element in the ration, and you will ne 

it is included in the report of all our Adval 

Registry cattle. . “chert 
I shall be glad to forward you a picture of 


of Edgewater. 
CHAS H. JONES, - 
Filimore Farm, Wellésley Farms, Mas 


all our test cows. 


Beet Pulp for keeping show cattle upon 
feed and in good condition. 

JOSEPH P. ALLYN, Delavan, Wis. 

duly ved, We 

lad to say that we have been in the babit 


